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Thoughtful people in every State 
are turning to the POSTAL LIFE 


The Company saves them money 
and helps safeguard their health 


VIGOROUS POSTAL 
GROWTH 


Recently a big business man 
out West arranged a POSTAL 
policy for $50,000, paying a 
premium in advance—all by 
correspondence. 

He found the POSTAL to 
be sound, well-managed and a 
money-saver for him. 


He saves $613 at the start— 
the agent’s commission on his 
first-vear's premium; in sadse- 
guent years he receives the 


renewal - comm<ission 
and an office-erpense saving, 
amounting to 9% per cent of 


agent’s 


his premium, or $163.50 each 
year, guaranteed in his policy. 

This seemed good to the 
man out West and it seems 
good to many others taking out 
smaller policies, throughout the 
United States and the Provinces 
of Canada. 

Our first quarter’s new busi- 
ness in 1912 has doubled that 
for a like period in 1911. 

February, 1912, was 17% 
larger than January, March 44% 
larger than February, April 
18% larger than March and 
May larger still. 


* s 


Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


because 
Ist. Commission 3 nds, 
ranging up to 50% of the annual 
premium on whole-life policies, are 
arvanteed to Polic holders the 


1/-Comme: sion Divt- 
dends and Office Expense Save 
ings, covered by the 


93% 


guaranteed dividends, go to Policy- 
holders in subsequent year 

3rd. The wsua/ contingent policys 
dividends, ranging up to 20%, re- 
duce the cost eac/ year still more. 


No company, new or old, 
can, we believe, match this 
record of comparative increase 
—an increase due to the fact 
that “shoughtful people in ev- 
ery State are turning to the 
POSTAL LIFE.” 
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STRONG POSTAL 
POINTS 


First: Old-/ine legalreserve in- 
suvance—not fraternal or as- 
sessment. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now more than $10,000,- 
000. Susurance in force more 
than $50,000,000. 


Third: Standara policy prowis- 
fons, approved by the State 
Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under s¢ric/ 
Stale requirements and subject 
to the United States postal 
authorities 


Fifth: High medical standards 
in the selection of risks. 


Sixth: Policyholders Health 
Bureau provides one free medi- 
cal examination each year, if 
desired. 


The POSTAL LIFE conducts an in- 
terstate business but with offices in 
New York only; it does not ‘‘enter’’ 
other States and is therefore not sub- 
ject to State licenses, fees, and taxes 
for occupying territory and for other 
State exactions, thus makingsub- 
stantial savings for all policy- 
holders wherever they maylive. 


’Twill pay you to find out just what you can save, the first year and every 
other, by arranging with the POSTAL. 


The Company will send no agent to visit you. To get official information, simply write and 
say: ‘‘ Mail Insurance-particulars as mentioned in the June 29th issue of The Outlook.’ 


1. YOUR OCCUPATION 


Derives Business 
from Every State 


And be sure to give: 


2. THE EXACT DATE OF YOUR BIRTH 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET 


New York 


The Only Non-Agency 
Company in America 
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The Simple Investment 


The Farm Mortgage is a form of security which you can perfectly 
understand without a specialized business training. It is an 
investment about which you can prove: 





First—The Facts concerning the particular mortgage offered you. 





Second—The Facts concerning the class of Farm Mortgage in- 
vestments as demonstrated by the extended experience of great 
investing institutions. 

Third—The Facts concerning our experience during 35 years in 
supplying our customers all over the world with such safe and 
satisfactory investments. 
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HARVESTING CORN CROP IN NORTHERN NORTH DAKOTA 


We have been selling Outlook Readers our mortgages during seven years. 
These mortgages generally run a period of five years. Outlook readers, as a 
class, are intelligent and discriminating. Our early customers, therefore, 
have had their mortgages paid off and are re-investing in like mortgages and 
investing new funds besides. Why not you? 


Write for our free ** Booklet B ’’—it explains many interesting fea- 
tures in the loaning of money on land security—Write for it today. 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 McKnight Building 
Capital and Surplus $750,000 Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Chicago Convention has 
come and gone. We endeavor 
in this issue of The Outlook to 
give our readers in a compact form the story 
of the events of the Convention and an inter- 
pretation of the principles involved in its 
transactions. ‘Two members of the editorial 
staff of The Outlook were with Mr. Roosevelt 
at Chicago during all the sessions of the 
Convention, and their report will be found 
on another page in the form of special staff 
correspondence. We discuss also on another 
page, editorially, the moral issues and the 
political and social forces which have led to 
the creation of the new Progressive party 
under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt. We 
also print the speech of Mr. Roosevelt at 
Orchestra Hall on Saturday night, June 22, 
in accepting the nomination of the new Pro- 
gressive party, and the statement of Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas, a regular delegate to the 
Convention, which gives the reasons why the 
Progressive or Roosevelt delegates felt com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Convention and 
appeal to the voters of the country. We also 
print a résumé of the Republican platform, 
of Senator Root’s keynote speech, and the 
substance of a statement made by President 
Taft to*the New York “ Times ” regarding 
his renomination. ‘Those who read this ma- 
terial will, we believe, get a homogeneous 
impression of this epoch-making Convention. 


The Chicago 
Convention 


Senator Root’s speech as 
temporary Chairman of the 
Convention, which was ex- 
pressly intended to set forth the spirit and 
purpose of the Convention, may be divided 
*into two parts: first, a review of the record 
of the Republican party and an appeal to the 
country to sustain the party upon that record ; 
and, second, a statement of the general prin- 
ciples which ought to guide the party in its 
future course. American institutions rest 


Senator Root’s 
Keynote Speech 


upon party government. ‘ Without organ- 
ized parties having these qualities of coher- 
ence and loyalty, free popular government 
becomes a confused and continual conflict 
between a vast multitude of individual opin- 
ions, individual interests, individual attractions 
and repulsions.” Mr. Root recognizes the fact 
that in this Convention there was a strong, 
determined group, which he considers a 
minority, opposed to the policies and plans of 
the organization within the party, which he 
considers the majority, and he appeals to this 
minority to yield to the majority and work 
for a united party.. By implication he 
also appears to recognize that there may 
sometimes be a crisis in party government 
in which the minority cannot yield to the 
majority. In such a case ‘effective gov- 
ernment can emerge only by answering to 
the universal law of necessary organization 
and again forming parties.” ‘This is in effect 
an excellent definition of a “bolt.” With 
regard to the efficiency and wisdom of the 
Republican party he challenges “the judg- 
ment of the American people on the policies of 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and ‘Taft,” and asserts 
that the development of Mr. ‘Taft’s Adminis- 
tration has been entirely harmonious with, and 
therefore historically and philosophically a 
coherent part of, the Administrations of 
McKinley and Roosevelt. He points out in 
detail and with commendation the achieve- 
ments of the Taft Administration in controlling 
the trusts and industrial combinations by law- 
suits ; asserts that the present Administration 
is performing signal services in behalf of 
labor, and in promoting general welfare work 
through mining legislation, the establishment 
of the Children’s Bureau, the enforcement of 
the Pure Food Law, and the conservation of 
natural resources. The Taft Administration, 
he says, is entitled to the credit of ‘“ great 
reforms in the economy of public service,” 
and he refers, as instances of these reforms, 
to savings in the Treasury Department, the 
453 
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Post-Office Department, and especially to the 
Postal Savings Bank system created under 
Mr. ‘Taft. The army and navy, he says, 
have steadily grown more efficient under the 
direction of this Administration. He points 
to the Panama Canal, the construction of 
which “has been pressed forward with 
renewed energy” by the Taft Administra- 
tion, as an achievement of the Republican 
party ; and he concludes by saying that our 
foreign relations are admirable, and _ that 
many serious controverted questions ‘ have 
been settled by arbitration at The Hague.” 


32] 


Much of this record is indeed 
excellent ; but Mr. Root does 
not endeavor to discriminate 
between what has been done by Mr. ‘Taft and 
what by his predecessors. When he comes 
to the consideration of the theory of govern- 
ment which ought to control the Republican 
party in the future, we think he is less suc- 
. cessful, because he is definite. He 
urges obedience to the restrictions and limi- 
tations laid down in the Constitution, urges 
reverence for * the declarations and_prohibi- 
tions of the Bill of Rights,” and says that 
‘** there is no safe course in the life of man or 


A Fundamental 
Issue 


less 


of nations except to establish and to follow 


declared principles of conduct.”” He specif- 
ically asserts that ** the Republican party will 
uphold at all times the authority and integrity 
of the courts, State and Federal, and will 
ever insist that their powers to enforce their 
process and to protect life and liberty and 
property shall be preserved inviolate.”” This 
sentence is the only one which can be said 
to contain an express disagreement with the 
desire and proposal of the Progressive wing 
of the party to reform court procedure. But 
the general tenor of that briefer portion of 
his speech which he devotes to a statement 
of principles makes it clear that Mr. Root 
believes that this is a time for conservative 
and restraining action, instead of a time 
for radical or progressive reforms of Gov- 
ernment policy and Government procedure. 
We believe that Mr. Root has commanded 
the respect of the country at large for 
his character, his ability, and. his achieve- 
ments; but his speech makes it perfectly 
clear why the Progressive wing of the Repub- 
lican party feels that his sympathies are not 
with the general social and political move- 
ment which they are endeavoring to mold 
and direct. 
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The platform has the ad- 
vantage of being brief 
and intelligible ; the dis- 
advantage of dealing too much with com- 
mendable general statements and too little 
with specific and definite recommendations. 
It opens with the statement that the Repub- 
lican party ‘‘ declares its unchanging faith in 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” It expresses ‘“* veneration and 
gratitude ”’ to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
* In the present state of affairs we should be 
inspired by his broad statesmanship and by 
his tolerant spirit toward men.” Asserting a 
belief in ‘‘ representative democracy which is 
a government of laws, not of men,” it defines 
the Republican party as “a party of ad- 
vanced and constructive statesmanship.” It 
reaffirms the intention of the party “to up- 
hold at all times the authority and integrity 
of the courts,” and in the next paragraph 
sharply arraigns the courts in the following 
words: ‘ We favor legislation to prevent the 
long delays and the tedious and costly appeals 
which have so often amounted to a denial 
of justice in civil cases and to a failure 
to protect the public at large in criminal 
cases.’” It condemns the recall of judges 
and yet expressly favors ‘**such action as 
may be necessary’ to remove unfit 
judges from office by simple means. It 
declares for international peace and arbitra- 
tion; for the suppression of monopoly and 
privilege ; for a reasonable protective tariff ; 
for an investigation of the high cost of living ; 
for better banking currency ; for a civil serv- 
ice based on merit, and tenure of office based 
on good behavior and efficiency ; for publicity 
of campaign contributions ; for conservation 
of National resources ; for the reclamation of 
arid lands and the opening of Alaska coal 
mines on a leasehold system; for a general 
parcels post ; for the protection of American 
citizens in foreign countries; for an efficient 
navy ; for ship subsidies ; for Federal action 
in controlling the Mississippi River; for 
economy and efficiency in Government ad- 
ministration; for-high moral standards in 
civic and political life; and concludes by 
indorsing the Administrations of Presidents 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 
52) 

Political platforms are very 
much like religious creeds, 
of little value unless they 
are put into practical application in daily life. 
How consistently Mr. Taft can stand upor 


The Platform: Its 
Provisions 


The Platform: Its 
Character 
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this platform we will leave our readers to 
determine. ‘To regulate monopoly it advo- 
cates the creation of a ** Federal Trade Com- 
mission, thus placing in the hands of an 
administrative board many of the functions 
now necessarily exercised by the courts.” 
Mr. Taft has recently condemned in public 
this method of industrial regulation as tend- 
ing toward dangerous despotism. ‘This 
method of dealing with the trusts has 
long been advocated by The Outlook and 
was originally embodied in Republican policy 
by Mr. Roosevelt. The platform asserts 
that **some of the existing import duties are 
too high and could be reduced,”’ and declares 
that reductions should be made by an expert 
Tariff Commission. But Mr. ‘Taft prepared 
the paper schedule of the Canadian Reci- 
procity Agreement in direct contravention 
of the findings of the ‘Tariff Commission. In 
general terms the platform commends the 
conservation of National resources, but makes 
no reference to Mr. Taft’s record in the 
Ballinger case. It commends a civil service 
based on merit, but makes no reference to 
Mr. ‘Taft’s public withdrawal of “ patron- 
age’’ from the Insurgents two years ago 
for purely political reasons, and his cancella- 
tion a few months ago of ten North Caro- 
lina postmasterships for purely campaign 
reasons. ‘The platform * calls upon the peo- 
ple to quicken their interest in public affairs ” 
and ** to strengthen in all possible ways the 
respect for law and the observance of it,”’ at 
the very moment when the framers of the 
platform were overriding legal popular ma- 
jorities in the great Republican States by so- 
called ** steam roller ” methods. It is difficult 
to understand how men like Senator Root 
and President ‘l'aft can reconcile the senti- 
ments of the platform with the action of the 
Convention. ‘They can do this only, it seems 
to us, in the belief that they were defending 
the country from a great National calamity 
and that the end justified the means. 
52) 

This is exactly what Presi- 
dent ‘Taft does say. In an 
official» statement made to 
the New York * Times ” on the night of his 


President Taft’s 
Attitude 


nomination he uses the following language : 


Never before in the history of the country 
Was such a preconvention campaign fought. 
Precedents of propriety were broken in a Presi- 
dent’s taking the stump, much to the pain and 
discomfort of many patriotic, high-minded citi- 
zeus, but the emergency was great and the 
course thus taken was necessary to avert a Na- 
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tional calamity, and in view of the result it was 
justified. ... All over this country patriotic 
people to-night are breathing more freely that a 
serious menace to our republican institutions 
has been averted. 

If Mr. Taft’s nomination has averted a Na- 
tional calamity, it has clearly done so at the 
sacrifice of Mr. ‘Taft’s own political pros- 
pects, and, if he realizes this, he should be 
given whatever credit is due to a man who 
destroys himself in order that he may also 
destroy another who, he believes, is a menace 
to the National welfare. That this is Mr. 
Taft’s own view and that he considers his 
own election of secondary importance is 
clearly indicated in the following words 
from his statement made to the New York 
*'Times’’ on the night of his nomination : 

It is not necessary to-night to speak of the 
result in November or of the issues which will 
arise between the Republican. and Democratic 
parties in the Presidential campaign to follow. 
. .. It is enough now to say that, whatever may 
happen in November, a great victory for the 
Republican party and the people of the United 
States has already been won. 

3] 

Vote after vote at the 
Convention at Chicago 
might be analyzed as to 
the different elements included in it, and every 
one of those analyses would show that every 
question before the Convention was deter- 
mined by the controlling power of the seventy- 
two delegates whose seats were in dispute. 
They acted coliectively as judge and jury in 
their own. collective cases over and over 
again. The ballot by which Mr. Taft’s repre- 
sentatives secured his nomination was of a 
different character from any preceding ; here 
for the first time appears a solid column of 
‘* not-voting ’’—three hundred and forty-four 
in all, including the practically solid votes of 
the great Republican States of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Minnesota, Kansas, and 
California. ‘The vote for Mr. Roosevelt (107) 
stood chiefly for those believers in Progressive 
ideas who were still hesitating as to the right 
and desirability of throwing over the old party 
leadership. But the best vote in the whole 
Convention to be selected for analysis is that 
on the report of the acceptance of the Cre- 
dentials Committee to the Conference as to 
the two California delegates who were in dis- 
pute. This was an extremely close vote, 542 
to accept the report admitting the Taft 
delegates as against 529 in the negative. 
A shift here of seven votes from the Taft 
column to the Roosevelt column would have 


An Analysis of the 
Critical Vote 
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changed the result as to California, and, 
with the two California delegates admitted, it 
might naturally have been expected that 
from that point on an increasing Roosevelt 
majority would prevail. So near and so close 
was the issue at one point. But let us analyze 
this vote as to its composition. ‘The following 
table gives the division by sections and parties : 
Taft. Roosevelt. 
234 95 
Western ” Pein” 20 
Eastern . wee 
Western Republican States..... 142 268 
Eastern 140 
PO ctacanapedenecen'sas 8 6 


542 529 
It appears from a study of the table above 
that nearly one-half of Mr. ‘Taft’s vote on this 
ballot came from States which could not be 
expected to give Republican votes in the 
Electoral College. He had the solid South, 
which has, one may say, no voice or power in 
the choice of a Republican President, a few 
scattered votes from nominally Democratic 
States not in the South, a comparatively 
large number of votes from those Eastern 
States which are ultra-conservative, and a 
notably small representation from the great 
stalwart Republican States East and West. 
On the other hand, very nearly four-fifths of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s vote on this ballot came 
from States which certainly, or all but 
certainly, cast Republican votes in the 
Electoral College. Mr. Roosevelt had 408 
votes from definitely Republican States as 
compared to Mr. ‘Taft’s 270 votes from the 
same States. In short, our analysis demon- 
strates what did not need demonstration, 
namely, that the great majority of Republican 
voters the country over signified (directly 
where they could, indirectly where it was 
necessary) their preference for Roosevelt as 
their candidate. Add to this that on this 
ballot seventy men who (in the opinion of 
more than half the delegates whose seats 
were not in dispute) were not entitled to 
vote in the Convention cast their vote solidly 
for the two men from California whose 
seats were in the same predicament as their 
own—a procedure which was not even tech- 
nically right, and which was in its essence 
abhorrent to every sense of right and justice. 


Just as the most serious 
crisis in the political history 
of the country for fifty 
years reached its culmination in Chicago, 
the Democrats were coming together in 


The Situation in 
Baltimore 


29 June 


Baltimore, and before -the final vote was 
taken at Chicago a contest radical in its 
character and evidently the beginning of a 
vital struggle broke out in the Democratic 
ranks. The ‘Tammany boss, Murphy, and 
the reactionary and dishonest section of the 
Democratic party represented by him, at- 
tempted in advance to obtain a certain con- 
trol over the Baltimore Convention by getting 
the sub-committee of the National Committee 
to agree upon Judge Alton B. Parker, of 
New York, as temporary Chairman. Of 
course the National Committee is not obliged 
to follow the recommendation, and, if they do 
follow it, the Convention is not obliged to 
adopt it. The attempt, however, was in 
itself a gage of combat thrown into the 
ring. Instantly Mr. Bryan, from Chicago, 
wired to all those men who were prom- 
inent as candidates, asking them to join 
him in opposing what he felt was an 
attempt to commit the Convention in ad- 
vance to non-progressive men and machine- 
made methods. With one exception, the 
responses were equivocal or there was no 
response. Governor Wilson quickly joined 
forces with Mr. Bryan, and at the beginning 
of this week, when the delegates were com- 
meucing to flock into Baltimore, the general 
impression was that the Bryan and Wilson 
liberal or progressive sections were very 
likely to act as a unit. The universal com- 
ment seen in the papers and heard in con- 
versation was that the Democratic party had 
the greatest opportunity for many years in 
its history to put before the country a candi- 
date and platform which should meet the 
approval of Democratic Progressives and 
thus keep them within the party ranks, 
whereas if a reactionary or ultra-conservative 
candidate were put to the front, no matter 
what the platform might be, the movement 
toward the new Progressive party headed 
by Mr. Roosevelt would be overwhelming. 
Next week The Outlook will publish  staif 
correspondence and will otherwise report and 
comment on the Baltimore Convention as it 
does this week upon the Republican Con- 
vention. 
8 

‘Two recent events in the re- 
ligious and educational world 
deserve record on account of 
their relation to the Negro problem in the 
South. Dr. Wilbur P. Thirkield, President of 
Howard University of Washington, D. C., 
has been elected a bishop of the Methodist 


The South and 
the Negro 
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Episcopal Church and will be stationed at 
New Orleans. Although Bishop Thirkield 
is a white man and a Methodist of eminence, 
he has been identified with Negro education 
in his post as President of one of the leading 
universities for Negroes of the country. 
That he should be chosen for the important 
post of bishop of his Church and assigned to 
a Southern city like New Orleans is in itself 
significant, but it is perhaps of even more 
sivniticance that both he and the Methodist 
Church should be felicitated upon his election 
as bishop and his appointment to his new 
post in a public meeting in Washington 
at which President ‘Taft and Justice Ander- 
son, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, were the chief speakers. This 
meeting was unusual both in size and in the 
character of the people who came to express 
their appreciation of Bishop Thirkield’s work 
in the city of Washington. The audience 
was composed of the white citizens of the 
capital who are intimately familiar with all 
the difficulties that confront those who are 
working for the development of the Negro 
The wisdom of the Methodist Church 
in electing Bishop Thirkield to the highest 
office within its organization is indicated not 
merely in this deserved recognition of his 
meritorious service, but also by the action 
which confers the largest powers of the 
Church upon a man who has shown ability in 
solving the problems of a struggling people. 
He has developed a sympathetic knowledge 
of all types of education and of every phase 
of religious activity. His election as bishop 
of the Methodist Church, with his assignment 
to a Southern post, is only one of many signs 
that the direction of Negro betterment is to 
be found along educational rather than politi- 
cal lines. The other event of a similar 
nature is the recent creation of a Commission 
of Southern university professors the pur- 
pose of which will also be to deal with the 
Negro problem from an educational point of 
view. This Commission has been formed 
through the influence of Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard, formerly Professor of Latin at Tulane 
University, but now Director of the Jeanes 
Foundation. ‘The Commission is composed 
of one professor from each of eleven State 
universities in the South—those of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
Sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Professor 
C. H. Braugh, of the University of Arkansas, 
is President, and Professor Hunley, of the 


race. 
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University of Virginia, is Secretary. “ The’ 
chief aim of the organization,” to quote the 
words of Dr. Dillard, -is to study the Negro 
in his relation to Southern life. I know that 
student groups in many of the Southern 
universities have been studying this ques- 
tion. They have done this systematically 
and with high promise. So I was led to 
conclude that we should look to our State 
universities for the prosecution of the work, 
and it appeared that the work could best be 
prosecuted through co-ordination and = cc- 
operation by all the institutions.””. “The mem- 
bers of the Commission will receive no 
remuneration for their services, and each 
member has either been appointed by the 
president or elected by the faculty of the 
university which he represents. ‘The forma- 
tion of this Commission is a manifestation 
not only of the vital work which Southern 
men are doing in social economics, but of 
their real leadership in matters of education, 
for the primary function of education is to 
enable men to learn how to live in right re- 
lations with one another, whatever their race 
and whatever their country. 


2) 


Attention is again being 
drawn to the urban move- 
ment in the South, where 
the problem assumes a special significance 
because of the prominence of the Negro in 
it. Already in the Carolina Sea Islands and 
the famous * Black Belt” of Alabama and 
Mississippi the dreaded scarcity of labor has 
become a reality. One planter near Charles- 


Negroes in the 
Urban Movement 


ton a year ago had thirty houses on his plan- 
tation, each occupied by one or more Negro 


families ; to-day but five of these houses are 
occupied at all, and he doubts his ability to 
fill even three of them another year. The 
movement is due, in part, to the avidity with 
which Negroes are seizing educational oppor- 
tunities. ‘They insist on being in the towns 
where good schooling is possible. Materially, 
too, they are better off. For a large part of 
the year there is no work obtainable in the 
rural districts. A cotton-picker makes from 
fifty cents to $1.50 a day, according to 
ability, but the season is short. At other 
times, when he can get work, the laborer 
receives not more than fifty cents a day. 
In the city he can easily make $1.50 a day, 
and he can work six days in a week. In 
some pursuits, such as the loading of timber, 
he can make as much as $6 a day. His 
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rent is small. His wife generally takes in 
washing or goes out to cook, in the latter 
case bringing home the proverbial basket of 
food at night. It is becomitig more and 
more difficult to find white bricklayers, car- 
penters, etc., in Southern cities. Only in the 
plumbing trade do the whites continue to 
hold their own. The Negro lives almost as 
cheaply in the city as in the country, and he 
earns three or four times as much money. 
He has his churches, theaters, moving-picture 
shows, and the society he craves. He soon 
urges his country friends to join him in the 
city. So the urban movement gains force 
year by year. Only the Negroes who own 
their own farms are willing to remain in the 
country. Unfortunately, sanitary conditions 
in the Negro sections of the towns are bad, 
and the mortality is very high. A race accus- 
tomed for generations to the pure air of the 
fields wastes away in the impure air of the 
cities, unless the surroundings are good. It 
is not unusual to find as many as five Negro 
families crowded into one house. ‘This breeds 
immorality. ‘There is a tendency also not to 
do more work than is necessary for a mere 
living. It is estimated that twenty per cent 
of the Negro men in Charleston have no 
regular work and will accept none. The 


better classes of the race are fighting this 


shiftlessness. It is likely, however, that the 
urban movement is benefiting the race in 
many ways, certainly materially. ‘The danger 
to the whites springs largely from the impetus 
given miscegenation. ‘The whites are meet- 
ing the loss of labor by intensified farming. 
They hope soon to have in general use a prac- 
tical mechanical cotton-picker. It is expected 
that white settlers will move in to take the place 
of the departed blacks. Plantations are giving 
way tosmallfarms. As the numerical balance 
of the races becomes more equal in the rural 
districts, equality in opportunity becomes 
more marked. ‘The Negro urban movement 
is radically chanzing conditions throughout 
the South, probably to the advantage of both 
races. ‘This advantage, however, will be 
real only up to the point where there is the 
proper economic balance in race distribution. 


While the things recorded in 
the foregoing paragraph are 
being done for the benefit of 
the Negro in the South, it ought not to be 
forgotten that there is a large Negro popula- 
tion in the North which is too often neglected. 


The Negro in 
New York 
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New York City, for example, has a ver, 
large colored population, which is much mor: 
cut off by social conditions from the help and 
interest of white citizens than the same bod: 
of colored people would be in the South 
On the upper West Side of New York Cit: 
there are literally hundreds of colored chil- 
dren of working parents who during the 
summer months have not even the restrain- 
ing and helping influence of school. There 
are many agencies, such, for example, as the 
New York Kindergarten Association, which 
look after white children of school age dur- 
ing the summer vacation. But there has 
been little organized work in behalf of colored 
children. The Daily Vacation Bible School 
Association, an organization conducted by a 
board of able and responsible men, has car- 
ried on during the summer months for sev- 
eral years vacation schools in various cities 
for children whose only resource during the 
summer months is playing or roaming in the 
streets. During 1911, for instance, there 
were 102 such vacation schools carried on 
by the Association, attended by over twenty- 
six thousand children. It is proposed this 
summer by this Association to open such a 
vacation school for the neglected colored 
children in the center of a population of sixteen 
thousand colored people on the upper West 
Side of New York City. Colored teachers 
trained in the Teachers College connected 
with Columbia University can be obtained if 
the money can be raised. A few hundred 
dollars will provide the funds for this neces- 
sary work. Mr. R. G. Boville, the National 
Director of these vacation schools, writes to 
The Outlook as follows : 

It is a source of grief to us that Christian 
philanthropists, willing to respond for work 
among white children, appear to be indifferent 
to the aggravated need of the Negro. This 
statement is made as the result of definite 
appeals within the last two months for colored 
work. We have received support enabling us 
to open thirty church buildings in New York 
for white children and nothing for the col- 
ored, and the care of directing one hundred 
other schools throughout the country has so 
strained our time and resources that, unless The 
Outlook can help, it will be difficult to assure 


the two promising colored teachers whom we 
have at command a definite engagement. 


The Outlook is very glad to print this appeal, 
and to say that any readers who feel prompted 
to respond may communicate with the treas- 
urer of the Association, Mr. J. Adams Brown, 
who is President of the New Netherland Bank, 
at 40 Bible House, New York City. 
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President Taft has promptly 
and rightly vetoed the Army 
Appropriation Bill. It goes 
back to Congress for reconsideration and, it is 
to be hoped, repassage in a modified and proper 
form. ‘The reason for the veto of this im- 
portant bill carrying very large sums of money 
is the reprehensible action of Congress in at- 
taching to the bill as a * rider ” a bit of legis- 
lation which would (as already pointed out 
in The Outlook, under the title ** A Vicious 
Proposal ”’) forbid any army officer to serve 
as Chief of Staff unless he has first served 
ten years as a commissioned officer of the 
line with rank below that of Brigadier- 
General. A comprehensive plan of army 
reorganization is under way, and now, as 
Mr. Taft says, would be a most inap- 
propriate time to force on the statute-book 
legislation enacted without deliberation and 
care. Mr. Taft might have added that any 
attempt to rush through important legislation 
in the form of a * rider’ to an appropriation 
bill is an outrage on the people of the coun- 
try and ought to be forbidden by law. 
Not only, as Mr. Taft points out, is there no 
Constitutional defense for such a practice, 
but there is no defense in common sense or 
just dealing. The interference with the 
right and proper function of the President 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army is 
another objection. There is only too much 
reason also to believe that this hardly veiled 
attack upon General Wood, the present 
Chief of Staff, was actuated by personal 
motives and personal enmities of an unworthy 
kind. We do not for a moment believe that 
Congress will pass this offensive “ rider” 
over the veto. It is to be sincerely regretted 
that the present Congress has, by its original 
action in this matter, added one more to the 
list of things untenable and _ indefensible 
which will mar its record. 


2) 


A Just Rebuke 
io Congress 


The baccalaureate ad- 
dresses last week at 
Harvard and Yale 
struck the same high ethical note as those of 
the week before at Columbia and Princeton, 
already quoted by The Outlook. President 
Lowell, of Harvard, traced our present in- 
dustrial troubles to the same cause as that of 
the past agrarian troubles in Ireland. The 
merciless management of those poor tenants 
of absentee landlords is paralleled in the 
indifference to inhuman conditions endured 


The Commencement 
Season 
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by operatives that is shown by managers 
concerned only for good dividends to absentee 
stockholders. ‘This, said he, * threatens the 
destiny of the Nation.” To lessen the 
danger it must be felt that * property is 
affected with a trust for the community at 
large, to be discharged with a conscientious 
regard for the public welfare.” ‘We must 
extend our ideals of public service,’ said 
President Hadley, at Yale, ‘from what is 
officially so called to every line in which the 
interests of large bodies of men are intrusted 
to our discretion.”’ The ideal of our National 
Academies at West Point and Annapolis, 
which train men in loyalty, discipline, and 
courage for what they honor more than 
money as * the service,” is the ideal of Yale 
and other colleges. ‘We have been trying 
to solve by statute problems that can be 
solved only by ethics... . Our duty as 
American college men is to meet the need of 
moral leadership as Jesus met it. What- 
ever be our line of work, it must be inspired 
by the spirit of public service.” In view of 
the uncertain business conditions of the year, 
the large gifts received by several institutions 
are especially gratifying—nearly a million by 
Yale, a million practically assured to Brown, 
At Wes- 


and, in all likelihood, to Wesleyan. 
leyan the graduation of four women termi- 


nated its co-educational period. In_ their 
farewell they found just satisfaction in the 
pointed remark that every one of them 
had carried off Phi Beta Kappa _ honors. 
Brown and Rutgers each graduated the 
largest class in their history of nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. Hamilton celebrated its 
centennial, and gave Professor Lucy Salmon, 
of Vassar, the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters—the first degree it has conferred on 
awoman. The degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred at Yale on Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, Secretary of the Treasury; Colonel 
Goethals; and Sir Alfred East, President 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
At Brown it was given to Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of 
the Imperial College at Kioto, Japan, and 
Principal Hicks, of the Baptist College at 
Rangoon, Burma. Justice Pitney, of the 
Supreme Court, obtained it from Rutgers, 
Rutgers and Pennsylvania each conferred it 
on President Hibben, of Princeton, and 
Rochester bestowed it on the well-known 
publisher Mr. George A. Plimpton, of New 
York. The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was received at Brown by Bishop Perry, of 
Rhode Island; Canon Chase, of Brooklyn ; 
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and the Rev. Robert A. Asworth, of Mil- 
waukee. Harvard conferred the honorary 
doctorate of Laws on Colonel Goethals, Gov- 
ernor Forbes, of the Philippines, and Presi- 
dent Slocum, of Colorado College ; of Divin- 
ity, on the Rev. L. P. Jacks, of England, and 
Professor Peirce, Harvard’s distinguished 
physicist and mathematician—which reminds 
one of Dean Stanley’s saying, ‘‘ Whatever is 
good science is good theology ;” of Letters, 
on Kuno Francke, Curator of the Germanic 
Museum at Harvard, and Mr. Henry Osborn 
‘Taylor, of New York, author of “ The Medi- 
zval Mind;” of Science, on Frederick For- 
scheimer, of Cincinnati, President of the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians, Carlos de la 
Torre y Huerta, Latin-American statesman 
and naturalist, and Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, 
of Boston. In commemoration of those 
Yale men who fell on both sides in the Civil 
War the alumni have decided to place a series 
of tablets bearing allegorical figures in the 
passageway from the Court of Honor to 
Memorial Hall. The side-shows in which 
street parades with harlequin costumes contrast 
with stately commencement processions have 
caused unfavorable comment among the older 
alumni. ‘The best that can be said of them 
is that they are less objectionable than the 


‘“‘ragging ” and horseplay which undergradu- 
ates in British universities inject into official 
academic functions, as at Aberdeen this year, 
and are fitter for newly fledged sophomores 


than for the holders of university degrees. 


52) 


The recent death 
of Dr. Goodwin, 
Professor of Greek at Harvard from 1861 to 
1901, removes one who was in his genera- 
tion the Nestor of American Hellenists, as 
President Woolsey, of Yale, was in the gen- 
eration next preceding. Known to many 
generations of college students by famous 
text-books used here and in England, and in 
the foremost rank of American and European 
scholars, his learning was equaled by his 
modesty and his generous helpfulness to 
younger teachers who sought his counsel. 
For many years he was President of the 
American Philological Association, and was 
the first Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. A conspicuous 
representative of the humanistic culture that 
ripens in intimate converse with Greek litera- 
ture, art, and history, he exemplified values 
which modern civilization is tempted to neg- 


William Watson Goodwin 
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lect at its peril; for Thomas Hill Green 
remarked at Oxford thirty years ago that 
Christian ethics, indebted as it is to Hebrew 
teachers, is no less indebted to the Greeks. 
Their doctrine of virtue and the virtues 
‘“‘ provided the intellectual medium through 
which men influenced by Christian enthu- 
siasm and by the results of Roman conquest 
could definitely conceive goodness as realized 
in the members of a universal society.” 
Passing away at the ripe age of eighty-one, 
Professor Goodwin is enviable for the life he 
lived and for the influences he has left. 


Recently thousands of friends of 
the athletes who are to contest 
at Stockholm in the Olympian 
games gathered at a pier in New York to bid 
them farewell with the utmost enthusiasm 
and high spirits. The games take place, be- 
ginning on Saturday of this week, at a Stadium 
erected under the supervision of the Swedish 
Olympian Committee at Stockholm. The 
list of events covers a large number of ath- 
letic contests. Foot races of all kinds (with 
the Marathon race of about twenty-five miles 
as the supreme attraction from the point of 
view of sensation), jumping, pole-vaulting, 
throwing the hammer, throwing the javelin, 
the pentathlon and the decathlon (which 
comprise respectively combinations of five 
and ten different athletic efforts), relay races, 
football, gymnastics, horse-riding, rowing, 
shooting, swimming, wrestling, yacht-racing, 
and mountain ascents are among the more 
notable items in the very long list of things 
which are either in the Olympian contests 
proper or in associated events. It will be 
remembered that the idea of modern Olym- 
pian games was formulated by Pierre de 
Coubertin in 1894 at the International Con- 
gress in Paris, and it was then determined 
that contests open to all nations in all athletic 
sports should be held every four years in one 
of the great capitals of the world. The first 
Olympiad took place in Athens in 1896, and 
others followed at Paris in 1900, St. Louis 
in 1904, and London in 1908. It is thus 
seen that the plan was not only a fine con- 
ception in thought because it revived an hon- 
ored Greek custom of beauty and strength, but 
that it has been practical from the modern 
point of view; and it is now firmly established. 
The American contestants have an excellent 
record in these Olympiads individually and 
as national teams. There are, we believe, 
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some one hundred and fifty contestants on 
their way from America to Stockholm as we 
write, and the experts who were intrusted 
with the choosing of the individual contest- 
ants seem confident that their achievements 
will keep the American record high. It is 
reported that altogether some three thousand 
athletes will take part in the contest. We 
are confident that, whatever the number of 
points scored may be, the American repre- 
sentatives will act in a sportsmanlike manner. 
It is far better to lose points than to enter 
into unworthy or discreditable disputes. The 
chairman of the committee who had charge 
of sending the American athletes over, in his 
address to them minced no words when he 
said that if any man should -act prejudicially 
to the team as a whole he would be in favor 
of sending that man home on the first 
steamer, adding, ‘“‘ We must win in such a 
manner that we shall gain the respect of 
those we defeat.” 
3 > 


Massachusetts has passed an 
act establishing a Minimum 
Wage Commission with power 
to organize wage boards in any industry in 
which it shall appear that the wages received 
by women are insufficient to supply the 
necessary cost of living and to support them 
in health. ‘The law is based upon the report 
of a Commission appointed a year ago to 
investigate the subject, and outlined in The 
Outlook at the time, but in several particulars 
the bill which has been enacted differs from 
that which the Commission recommended. 
The chief item of difference is that, while the 
Commission, following the precedent of other 
countries, were in favor of making compul- 
sory such “ determinations ” of wage boards 
(established locally) as were adopted by the 
central authority, the bill which has been 
enacted empowers the Commission simply to 
recommend a wage scale and to publish in 
newspapers the names of employers who fail 
to comply with their recommendation. Fur- 
ther, an employer who files a declaration 
under oath in the Supreme Judicial or Supe- 
rior Court to the effect that compliance with 
the schedule of the Commission will endanger 
the prosperity of his business may procure 
exemption from compliance with the wage 
scale which the Commission has promulgated. 
In view of the fact that the value of wage 
boards is expected to lie chiefly in the ele- 
ment of publicity rather than in their power 
to effect a radical rise of wages, these amend- 


— 
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ments of the original bill were not opposed . 
by its friends. The act will not go into 
effect until July 1, 1913. Nor was this op- 
posed by the friends of the measure, as it is 
anticipated that in the interval employers 
who are sensitive to public opinion will pre- 
sumably take steps to establish a better 
standard in their trade than prevails to-day. 
For some months prior to the enactment of 
this bill an active publicity campaign has 
been carried on throughout the State, both 
upon the platform and by the press. ‘The 
plan was so far a novelty in this country that 
it attracted much attention. When the bill 
came up in the Legislature, it met with a 
surprising lack of opposition ; in the House 
not a voice was raised nor a vote passed 
against it, while in the Senate one solitary 
Senator spoke against the bill, and his was 
the only vote in the negative. Massachu- 
setts, in this respect, has repeated the expe- 
rience of other countries where wage boards 
have been recognized as so far from radical 
measures that they have not encountered 
opposition from the employing class. 

@ 

The Outlook has no in- 
formation with regard to 
the circumstances of the 
strike in the works of the Kalamazoo (Michi- 
gan) Corset Company: but it welcomes the 
opportunity of reprinting from * The Living 
Church ” a prayer offered three times a day 
by the girls who are striking. Partisan 
prayers have been known; but that in any 
controversy a prayer as moving as this should 
possess the strikers calls for serious consid- 
eration : 


The Working-Girl’s 
Prayer . 


O God our Father, you, who are generous, 


who said, “ Ask and ye shall receive,” we, your 
children, humbly beseech you to grant that we 
may receive enough wages to clothe and feed 
our bodies, and just a little leisure, O Lord, to 
give our souls a chance to grow. 

Our employer, who has plenty, has denied our 
request. He has misused the law to help him 
crush us; but we appeal to you, our God and 
Father, and to your laws, which are stronger 
than the laws made by man. 

O Christ, thou who waited through the long 
night in the Garden of Gethsemane for one of 
your followers who was to betray you, who in 
agony for us didst say to your disciples, “ Will 
you not watch one hour with me ?” give strength 
to those who are now on picket duty, not to feel 
too bitterly when those who promised to stand 
with us in our struggles betray us. 

O God, we pray you to give to the fathers 
and mothers of our strikers a chance to bring’ 
up their helpless little ones. 

You who let Lot and his family escape es 
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the wicked city of Sodom, won’t you please 
save the girls now on strike? Help us to geta 
living wage. 

O Lord, who knowest the sparrow’s fall, won’t 
you help us to resist when the modern devil who 
has charge of our work takes advantage of our 
poverty to lead us astray? Sometimes, O Lord, 
it is hard. Hunger and cold are terrible things, 
and they make us weak, We want to do right. 
Help us to be strong. 

O God, we have appealed to the ministers, we 
have appealed to the public, we have appealed 
to the press. But ifall these fail us in our need 
we know that you will not fail us. 

Grant that we may win this strike, and that 
the union may be strong, so that we may not 
need to cry So often, Lord, “ Deliver us from 
temptation.” 

We ask this, Lord, for the sake of the little 
children, helpless and suffering; for the girls 
who may some day be mothers of children, and 
for those girls who dislike sin, but are forced 
into it through poverty. 

O Christ, who didst die on the cross, we will 
try to ask you to forgive those who would crush 
us, for perhaps they do not know what they 
do. 

All this we ask in the name of the lowly Car- 
penter’s Son. Amen, 


The usual soemnity of the 
courts has been recently en- 
livened in New York City bya 
suit in New York City over a lost golf club, 


Golf and the 
Law 


which the newspapers treated as a merely 
amusing summer episode, but which really 


involves some important principles. Mr. H. 
W. Jessup, a well-known New York lawyer, 
being on a brief vacation during which he 
planned to obtain some needed recreation by 
means of golf, broke his ‘'om Morris cleek, a 
club which, to use his own words, “ by reason 
of his own length and that of the club was 
incapable of duplication.”” He went at once 
to the local express office of the country 
town in which he was spending his vacation 
and laid his predicament before the agent. 
He called the especial attention of the agent, 
if not to the length of the club, at least to 
the brevity of his vacation and to the fact 
that it would be spoiled if the club could not 
promptly be sent to New York for necessary 
repairs. ‘The agent agreed to send off the 
club that Saturday afternoon to New York, 
and it was consigned to the club-makers, 
who could reshaft it with the identical 
length, taper, and spring which it possessed 
before the shaft was broken. ‘The club- 
makers were notified accordingly and were 
to express it back Monday night, enabling 
the owner to continue to play during the 
brief week that remained. ‘The club did not 
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return; telegrams and letters brought no re 
sponse ; the local agent of the express com- 
pany (which, by the way, was the Unite: 
States Express Company, long controlled b 
the late Senator Thomas Platt) sent to his 
superiors in New York a record of the 
case, but even then the owner of the 
club could obtain no information of its where- 
abouts. After ten days he returned to the 
city in person, and upon making inquiry at 
the head office of the express company 
about the matter, was curtly informed, “ We 
have not yet taken the matter up.” This 
On trial the 
complainant was awarded a verdict, but with 
trifling and nominal damages. He appealed 
the case, and was granted a new trial by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, on 
the ground that he was entitled to claim, and 
to receive if he proved his claim, substantial 
damages for the value of the use of.the club 
of which he was deprived by the alleged 
negligence of the express company. ‘The 
apparent attitude of mind of the express 
company was that a golf club is so unim- 
portant an article that they were to be al- 
lowed discretion in deciding whether they 
should expedite its delivery or not. ‘The 
decision of the Appellate Division established 
two principles with regard to the responsi- 
bility of express companies to shippers. 
First, an express company may not discrim- 
inate as to a shipment by reason of the 
apparent insignificance of its contents ; and, 
second, although an article shipped may be 
a mere instrument of recreation, it still may 
have a use the value of which can be deter- 
mined in dollars and cents. ‘This case 
apparently puts on record the decision of the 
highest court of New York State that, if an 
express company is negligent in its conduct 
with regard to a shipper, it is liable not only 
for the loss of property, but for the loss of 
its use. An amusing feature of this case 
from a legal standpoint is that the plaintiff, 
having obtained upon his appeal a de- 
cision to the effect that he was entitled to 
prove and be awarded substantial dam- 
ages for the full use, was granted a new 
trial The case was set for trial, but 
just before it was reached the express com- 
pany served him with a notice of motion for 
leave to appeal to the Court of Appeals. 
This motion contained a stay pending a judi- 
cial decision upon the motion. Accordingly 
the plaintiff, being stayed, did not proceed 
with the trial, merely informing the clerk 
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that he was stayed. It later developed that 
in due course the case was called for new 
trial and the complaint dismissed. When the 
express company stay was vacated later, 
there was no action to proceed to a new trial, 
and the plaintiff, having vindicated the two 
principles for which he brought suit and 
which we have already stated, cannot be 
compelled to take any further trouble in the 
premises, although the express company is 
anxious, if possible, to expunge these princi- 
ples from the record. It would seem that 
the express company was not well advised 
in this action, for, while it has saved $62.50, 
the amount stated by the plaintiff in his 
bill of damages, it has established a prece- 
dent with regard to liability for neglect which 
may perhaps in later cases involve it in 
consequences of a much more serious finan- 
cial nature. 
& 


A NEW PARTY 


The Chicago Convention demonstrates the 
truth of the statement in The Outlook of 
April 27, that the Presidential issue is not 
between persons, nor between specific 
policies. ‘The issue joined at Chicago was 
THE POLITICIANS VERSUS THE PEoPpLE. ‘The 
Politicians won. ‘The issue was not, Shall 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft be nominated ? 
It was, Shall the Politicians or the People 
nominate ? 

Mr. Roosevelt was not fighting for him- 
self. ‘The Progressives were not fighting for 
Mr. Roosevelt. Both were fighting for the 
right of the people to nominate as well as to 
elect a President. 

Mr. Taft’s adherents were composed of 
two classes: those who believe that the 
people should not nominate a President but 
only choose between Presidents nominated 
for them by the politicians ; and those who 
would lose their present political power and 
privilege if the people acquire power to nom- 
inate as well as elect. The former we call 
conservatives ; the latter bosses. The former 
are honest but often timid; the latter are 
dishonest but usually audacious. Combined, 
they controlled the Chicago Convention. 

Shall they control the Republican party ? 

The Outlook answers, No! And for three 
reasons : 

I. The Convention was not loyal to the 
Republican party. ‘The managers of that 
Convention did not expect and do not expect 
that the country will elect Mr. Taft. They 
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have not nominated him in order to elect 
him. ‘They have nominated him in order to 
maintain their own power and prestige in the 
party. Their motto is not, Rule or Ruin; it is, 
Rule and Ruin. ‘The New York “ Tribune ” 
is a ‘Taft organ—the most distinctive Taft 
organ in the State of New York, if not in the 
East. And a Chicago correspondent of the 
New York “ Tribune ”’ thus interprets in its 
columns (Sunday, June 16) the purposes and 
expectations of the managers of the Chicago 
Convention : 


The apparent Taft leaders have not even 
party loyalty for Taft. They do not care 
whether Taft is President again or not, except 
so far as their individual political fortunes are 
concerned. Taft is handy in this contingency, 
and they are using him. Their plan is this: 
They are convinced that the Republican party 
is in for a beating this fall with Taft as a leader, 
and they have already taken their losses, to use 
a Wall Street phrase, and are looking ahead to 
1916. They think that by naming Taft and 
defeating Roosevelt they can force a bolt and 
thus purge the party of what they call populism, 
and what the Roosevelt men call Progressivism. 
Thus, with this element out, they retain control 
of the old machinery and go ahead and try to 
build up something for 1916. It is a purely 
selfish, old-time political programme, being 


played by entirely selfish, old-time politicians. 


This interpretation is confirmed by other 
Taft adherents. For example, the New York 
“ Evening Post” says, “ ‘The bulk of the dele- 
gates who will nominate Mr. Taft do not 
believe that he will be elected in November ;” 
and the New York “Sun” asserts, ‘It is 
without exaggeration to say that few if any 
of the leaders in the Taft camp really desired 
the renomination of President Taft. It 
mattered not to those in command of the 
Taft forces whether they beat Roosevelt 
with Taft or with some other.” 

The Republican voter owes no loyalty to 
leaders who have not even party loyalty for the 
candidate whom they have forced on the party. 

II. ‘The Convention did not represent the 
Republican party. It was not a Republican 
convention. It represented the Republican 
bosses. It was a Barnes convention. 

If the Convention had been composed of 
delegates directly elected by the people, Mr. 
‘Taft would have been overwhelmingly de- 
feated. In the States in which the people 
voted, the average vote against him was more 
than four to one. If the Convention had 
been composed of delegates elected from 
States which have a bona-fide Republican 
party and have ever voted for a Republican 
President, Mr. Taft would have been deci 
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sively defeated. His majority was wholly 
dependent on delegates who represented no 
Republican constituency. If even the con- 
tests before the National Committee had been 
tried before an impartial tribunal and hon- 
estly decided, Mr. Taft would have been 
defeated by a substantial majority. 

To secure Mr. Taft’s majority it was 
necessary: ‘To secure delegates who would 
disregard the wishes of their constituency ; 
‘To secure other delegates who had no con- 
stituents; And to add to them still other 
delegates fraudulently seated. 

Iraud vitiates everything. For fraud the 
courts will dissolve any contract and annul 
any marriage. A fraudulent marriage is 
not a marriage. A fraudulent contract is 
not a contract. A fraudulent convention 
is not a convention. 

By fraud we mean “an act of deliberate 
deception practiced with the object of secur- 
ing something to the prejudice of another ”’ 
(Standard Dictionary). ‘The majority for 
Mr. ‘Taft in the Chicago Convention was 
secured by a series of acts of deliberate 
deception practiced with the object of secur- 
ing a nomination for Mr. Taft against the 
will of an overwhelming majority of the 
Republican voters in the United States. 

Read the accounts of the Chicago Conven- 
tion elsewhere in this issue. They are writ- 
ten by members of the Outlook staff who 
went to Chicago for no other purpose than to 
ascertain and report to The Outlook’s readers 
the exact truth. Those readers can depend 
upon these accounts as accurate and impartial 
history. Or for details read the admirable, 
self-restrained statement of Mr. Allen made 
on behalf of the Progressives to the Conven- 
tion and reported on another page. 

* Loyalty,”’ says Professor Royce, “is the 
willing and practical and thoroughgoing devo- 
tion of a person to a cause.” It is impossi- 
ble to give a willing, practical, and thorough- 
going devotion to the Bosses’ Convention. 

Or to the cause which that Convention 
represents. For it represents the rule of the 
Oligarchy. In his Gettysburg address 
Abraham Lincoln dedicated the American 
people to the high resolve that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. It is 
impossible for any American to dedicate him- 
self to the Rule of the People under the 
leadership of Mr. Lincoln, and simultaneously 
dedicate himself to the Rule of the Oligarchy 
under the leadership of Mr. Barnes. 
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Loyalty to the American people demanded 
that every soldier in Benedict Arnold’s division 
of the army devote himself to the overthrow 
of Benedict Arnold. Loyalty to Russia de- 
mands that every Russian devote himself to 
the overthrow of the Bureaucracy. Loyalty to 
the Republican party demands that every 
Republican devote himself to the overthrow 
of the Oligarchy which betrays and misrules it. 

It is a matter of some importance to elect 
a wise President for the next four years; 
though a country which survived four years 
of Andrew Johnson can survive any Presi- 
dent. It is a matter of vital importance that 
the two great political parties be true to the 
fundamental principle of the American Re- 
public, the Rule of the Peopie. The Con- 
vention at Chicago has repudiated the Rule 
of the People. It is for the Republican 
voters to repudiate the Chicago Convention. 

Whether the Nation shall conserve foi 
future generations the forests, the mines, and 
the water powers, whether the great corpora- 
tions shall be disorganized or shall be brought 
under Government control. whether there 
shall be a high tariff or a low tariff, whether 
we shall adopt direct primaries, the short 
ballot, the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall, are important questions. But they 


are insignificant by the side of the question, 
Shall the people rule? or shall they be ruled 
by the representatives of special privilege in 


politics and industry? And that is the ques- 
tion which the Chicago Convention has put 
before the Republican voters. 

III. And that is more than a_ personal 
question. It is more than a political ques 
tion. It is a moral question. And moral 
questions take precedence of questions either 
personal or political. 

A man may be a perfectly honest believe: 
in Oligarchy; many men have been. He 
may believe that the few should rule the 
people, not the people the few. Many have 
so believed. But no honest man can believ« 
that the few have a moral right to take thei 
acknowledged rights from the people by 
political fraud and political force. And thi- 
is what the Chicago Convention has donc 
Its own defenders termed its methods * stea! 
roller ” methods. 

As the sessions of the Bosses’ Conventio: 
drew toward a close, Mr. Roosevelt’s adher- 
ents gathered in Orchestra Hall to prote-' 
against its fraudulent methods, and to nom! 
nate Mr. Roosevelt as the people’s candidate. 
In his characteristic speech of acceptance 
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Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that the issue 
was not personal: “The only condition I 
impose is that you shall feel entirely free, 
when you come together, to substitute any 
other man in my place if you deem it better 
for the movement, and in such case I will 
give him my heartiest support.” He made 
it equally clear that the issue is moral: 

I am in this fight for certain principles, and 
the first and most important of these goes back 
to Sinai, and is embodied in the commandment, 
“ Thou shalt not steal.” ... 

No truly honest man should be satisfied with 
an office to which his title is not as valid as that 
of the homestead which shelters his family. 

Subsequently a conference of Progressives 
was held, over which Governor Johnson, of 
California, presided. ‘The spirit of this meet- 
ing, and of the movement which it inaugu- 
rates, was so well interpreted by the speech 
of its presiding officer that we give it here 
in full: 

I want to speak of that man in the other 
room. This means more to him than to you or 
me. There have been times during the strain 
and stress of the past week when those of us 
who have been fighting at his side have ex- 
pressed our indignation in language not fit for 
publication. But during all that time he has 
never lost his serenity and he has never lost his 
fighting spirit. He has the courage to go on 
always fighting for the right. For the love of 


God, gentlemen, can’t we have that type of 
courage ? 

We may lose a man here and there, even a 
Governor or two, but what does it matter? I 
think there are enough of us to go forward. 
I want to help you to understand that great man 


in there in the other room. I think I have 
understood him in the last few days, and I am 
sure that if we have his courage there is no 
more question of the result than of the fact that 
we are sitting here in conclave in this real 
National crisis. 

We willdo our part in the West, there is no 
doubt about that. You must do your part in 
the East. The only thing is, do not be afraid. 
That is the point—be ye not afraid. 

We may not meet again, the majority of us. 
But may God give you the strength to go forward. 

The 22d day of June will go down in 
American history as the birthday of a great 
party. It is already great in the courage, 
the singleness of purpose, and the sclf-devo- 
tion of the men who have organized it; 
great in the absence from its ranks of the 
corrupt, the time-servers, and the timid. 
Those who believe that “one with God is 
a majority,” who believe that moral forces 
are always masterful and in the end supe- 
rior to forces merely personal and political, 
and who remember the birth of the American 
movement that preceded the Revolution and 
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the birth of the anti-slavery movement that 
preceded the Civil War, will believe with The 
Outlook that the men who stood together to 
the last for the Rule of the People and 
honesty in political life and political methods 
will be found in the ultimate majority, what- 
ever may be the results of the election in 1912. 


8 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


‘The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching would have justified its 
existence by its two remarkable reports on 
medical education if it never accomplished 
anything else. ‘The first of these reports, 
published in the spring of 1910, dealt with 
medical education in the United States and 
Canada ; the second, which is just now pub- 
lished, is a survey of medical education in’ 
Europe ; the two taken together form a com- 
pact history of medical education and a sym- 
pathetic but courageous revelation of the 
weaknesses and vices of American med- 
ical education which ought to be read and 
pondered carefully by every physician in this 
country who has the honor and achievements 
of his profession at heart and who desires to 
be an effective promoter of individual and 
National health. 

Medical education includes surgery, thera- 
peutics, and hygiene or preventive medicine, 
although the last is technically a part of 
therapeutics. In surgery the United States 
is believed to stand high. But there is be- 
ginning to be among laymen a vague feeling 
of unrest and distrust with regard to the skill 
and spirit of American physicians in the field of 
curative and preventive medicine. ‘The man 
who really loves his country or his profession 
will not resent honest criticism upon the 
political institutions of the one or the intel- 
lectual achievements of the other until he has 
investigated that criticism and finds out how 
well it is founded. 

These two reports, which have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Abraham Flexner, under the 
direction of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, the Pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Foundation, justify, we 
regret to say, the severest criticism of prevail- 
ing conditions in the medical schools of this 
country. Even those that are foremost, like 
the Rush Medical College of Chicago, or the 
Harvard Medical School, or the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York, are 
not without defects which might be, and 
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ought to be, promptly remedied. ‘The re- 
ports make no comparisons between the 
individual medical schools, but simply state 
the actual conditions discovered by the inves- 
tigator. But we draw the conclusion that, 
on the whole, the best medical school in this 
country to-day is that of the Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, Maryland. Per- 
haps the chief reason for its excellence may 
be found in the fact that commercialism has 
been entirely ignored in this institution, and 
that it is carried on according to the best 
modern standards of university teaching and 
research. 

The basic need of reform in American 
medical education is stated by Dr. Pritchett 
in the following plain language: 


Faults of one sort or another may indeed be 
found with the medical schools of England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, and Austria, but 
scandals in medical education exist in America 
alone. In no foreign country is a medical school 
to be found whose students do not learn anat- 
omy in the dissecting-room and disease by the 
study of sick people. It has remained for the 
United States and Canada to confer annually 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon, and to 
admit to practice, hundreds who have learned 
anatomy from quiz compends, and whose ac- 
quaintance with disease is derived, not from the 
study of the sick, but from the study of text- 
books. These scandalous conditions are, it is 
true, less widespread to-day than they were a dec- 
ade ago; yet they are still to be found in almost 
all sections of the country, even in the most culti- 
vated. The State of Massachusetts tolerates 
in the city of Boston, the State of New York 
tolerates in the city of New York, the State of 
Illinois tolerates in the city of ‘Chicago, the 
State of Missouri tolerates in the city of St. 
Louis, the State of California tolerates in 
the city of San Francisco, so-called medical 
schools that pretend to train doctors, despite 
the fact that they are almost totally without 
clinical facilities. In no European country is it 
possible to find an educational farce of this 
description. There every school has adequate 
clinical resources under complete control. If 
the lowest terms upon which medical schools 
can exist abroad were applied to America, 
three-fourths of our existing schools would be 
closed at once. And, let me add, the remaining 
one-fourth would be easily and entirely ade- 
quate to our need. Managers of feeble medi- 
cal enterprises in our country pretend that they 
are making great sacrifices for the public good. 
This hypocritic al pretense ought not to be per- 
mitted longer to damage the public interest. 
No medical school that lacks proper facilities 
has any other motive than the selfish advantage 
of those who carry it on; and no civilized 
country except America at this day allows such 

enterprises to impose upon the public. 


This terrific arraignment is not a mere 
matter of opinion ; it is substantiated by sta- 
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tistics and facts in the body of both reports 
which cannot be ignored or denied. 

The cause of these conditions in American 
medical education is twofold : 

First, the fault lies with the patient, who 
too often, as Dr. Pritchett points out, 
“chooses his physician with very little more 
care than he chooses his coachman ; it sel- 
dom occurs to him to inquire what has been 
his previous training, and what have been 
his opportunities ; he does not concern him- 
self with the question as to whether he is an 
educated man; ... the future improve- 
ment of the profession in such countries as 
the United States depends, to a large extent, 
upon the awakening of the mass of citizens 
to the importance of their own attitude 
toward this great profession.” 

Second, the State and State laws are re- 
sponsible. Even in those States in which the 
laws are tolerably good regarding standards 
of medical education they are not properly 
enforced. Schools of cheap scholarship 
that approaches quackery are winked at. If 
the various State boards ‘ should—as_ in 
duty bound—publicly brand these schools as 
‘not in good standing,’ by reason of their 
failure to require a suitable preliminary edu- 
cation of their students, their graduates 
would be immediately excluded from prac- 
tice ; adjoining States would rapidly follow 
suit, with the result that the schools would 
shortly be exterminated.” 

We wish that every broad-minded physi 
cian in the United States and every broad- 
minded legislator who has any interest 
whatever in the grave question of National 
health and efficiency would read these two 
reports—they may be had for the asking. 
They are startling, but not hopeless. Indeed, 
the more they succeed in arousing public at 
tention, the more ground there is for the hope 
of reform. ‘That Dr. Pritchett entertains such 
hope is indicated by the final words of his 
introduction to the report on medical educa 
tionin Europe. ‘* Medical education abroad,” 
he concludes, “ with all its merits, lags behind 
medical science, because habit, tradition, and 
vested interest oppose easy readjustment. 
If the resourceless proprietary medical schoo! 
is suppressed in America, if the universit: 
medical departments are effectually strength- 
ened, nothing prevents us from keeping med 
ical education practically abreast of medica 
science. We can at once learn from the 
Old World what we have not yet perceived, 
namely, the elementary conditions without 
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which medical education should not be under- 
taken at all; may we not also hope to con- 
tribute to medical education something in 
advance of what Europe has, at this moment, 
to teach us ?” 


THE PRICE OF IMMORTALITY 


Shakespeare gives Polonius a prominent 
place in the early part of “ Hamlet,” and 
then allows him to be ignominiously mistaken 
for a rat and killed. ‘This end was due to 
Polonius; but Shakespeare must have 
found great satisfaction in bringing it about. 
For Polonius was essentially a coward and an 
atheist. He was always warning people to 
beware of life ; he proposed to put everybody 
in a chain armor of selfish caution. ‘The 
substance of his advice to his son and to all the 
others to whom he talked was: ‘“‘ Get money ; 
avoid friends; beware of life!” George 
Macdonald said that Polonius would have 
been right if the devil had been God. But 
in a universe in which the devil is the devil 
and God is God Polonius was tragically 
wrong. His attitude made it impossible for 


him to believe anything, and he was therefore 
incapable of understanding anything. 
The only man who greatly succeeds is the 


man who believes. ‘The unbelieving man 
tries to conduct the business of life alone ; 
he refuses to enter into partnership with the 
great force behind life. He suspects that 
force, fears it, and tries to protect himself 
from it. He makes; therefore, the smallest 
possible investment of his affections, his con- 
victions, his energy. Instead of taking pos- 
session of the great House of Life and living 
in it like an heir to whom it has come by 
honorable inheritance, he bolts the doors and 
bars the windows, locks his treasures in the 
innermost room, watches for thieves, and 
dreads earthquakes and tempests. He never 
takes the privileges of an heir of the world 
or of a son of God. No man can really 
make a success in the supreme business of 
living unless he goes into partnership with 
the force behind life, invests everything that 
he is and has, and commits himself gladly and 
boldly to that force which some people call 
righteousness and others call God. 

The phrase “ growing up with a commu- 
nity,” which is often heard in this country, is 
significant of one great element of success. 
Those men who foresee the growth of a 
locality, identify themselves with it, and make 
investment in it are lifted often on a rising 
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tide of prosperity to great wealth. They are 
not speculators ; for the speculator is a gam- 
bler. They are far-sighted men, with the 
prophetic instinct ; they have faith enough to 
commit themselves to the larger fortunes of 
a community; and so they found great for- 
tunes on insight, observation, and faith. 

Browning was the prophet of those who 
take God at his word ; who believe that the 
invisible forces behind life are friendly and 
bear one forward. ‘Those who yield to these 
forces are carried to great prosperities of 
soul. Men and women of the Polonius type 
of mind never make great ventures; they 
never put their talents out at interest, but 
bury them in a napkin. In the great House 
of Life they lie awake at night because they 
think they hear burglars or smell smoke. 
They never hoist sail and put boldly out to 
sea; they keep within sight of the shore. 
But the sea captain fears no storm, how- 
ever violent, if he has plenty of sea room ; 
the wrecks line the shore. Of course life is 
full of danger ; and many things may happen 
to bring pain and sorrow to those who are 
bold because they believe profoundly in the 
power behind life. But the man who greatly 
loses is a nobler man than he who ignomini- 
ously succeeds. <As a rule, the bold men 
who act on their faith make the great achieve- 
ments ; but even when they fail to command 
eternal success they gain nobility of soul. 
‘* He makes noble shipwreck who is lost in 
seeking worlds.” 

If the devil were God, caution would be a 
supreme duty; but because God is God the 
supreme duty is courage. Opportunity is 
never separated from danger, and love always 
evokes the possibility of sorrow; but he 
would be a dull man who would avoid adven- 
ture because peril is bound up with it; and 
he would miss the whole beauty and meaning 
of life who would never permit himself to 
make a great venture of his affection because 
death may go with love. It is the mortal 
part that fears, it is the immortal part that 
dares ; and the great trials are the price we 
pay for our immortality. If, to-day, Dante, 
far on in the paradise of which he dreamed, 
cares for the fame which shines like a light 
over the whole world, he does not count 
those weary years of exile from Florence too 
great a price to have paid. Lincoln, looking 
down on a reunited family bound together for 
the first time in a household of love, does not 
feel that his martyrdom was too great a price 
to have paid for such a result. The great 
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things are always to be greatly paid for. 
An immortal spirit cannot be put into a mor- 
tal body to live a mortal life without exposure 
to the changes, sorrows, and shadow of death 
which are a part of mortality. But the brave 
man does not shrink from the toil and danger 
to which his very greatness calls him in some 
noble task, and the immortal spirit ought to 
be willing to face, to pay the price of, its own 
immortality. 

The choice between following the mortal 
or the immortal nature is laid upon us all. 
Happy are those who dare to believe in God 
and to act, not as if immortality were coming 
to them, but as if it were already theirs. 

2} 
THE DIVINITY IN WOMAN- 
HOOD 

Several Roman Catholic readers of ‘The 
Outlook object to the following phrase in my 
article in The Outlook for May 4 on ‘“ The 
Habit of Immortality :” “ I was not looking at 
the picture. I was looking through the pic- 
ture, as through a window, at motherhood— 
its indomitable courage, its unconscious self- 
sacrifice, its strong gentleness, its peace-giving 
benediction—and_ was _ silently worshiping 
that divinity in woman which the Roman 
Catholic worships in his adoration of the Vir- 
gin Mary.” ‘The statement of one corre- 
spondent will suffice for all: “A Roman 
Catholic does not worship divinity in woman 
in his adoration of the Virgin. He does not 
adore the Blessed Virgin Mary. He is for- 
bidden by his religion to do so.” 

When I went into the ministry, my father, 
who was an evangelical minister, though in 
the pastorate for only a few years of his early 
life, said to me: “I am sure that nine-tenths 
of the controversies which have agitated the 
religious world have been controversies about 
words; and I rather think the other tenth 
have been also.”” This incident confirms my 
father’s saying. I did not suppose that any 
reader would suspect me of either regarding 
women as God and paying to them divine honor, 
or of saying that my Roman Catholic brethren 
so regarded and treated the Virgin Mary. 

The Century Dictionary thus defines the 
verb to worship: ** To show respect to, to 
treat with consideration or honor, pay one’s 
respect to,’’ and as an_ illustration quotes 
from Tennyson : 

“To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they win her.” 
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This is the primary definition of worship. 
** Specifically, to adore, pay divine honor to ”’ 
is a secondary and derivative definition. 

I show respect to, treat with consideration, 
pay my respect to women, and I think the 
Roman Catholic shows respect to, treats with 
consideration and honor, pays respect to the 
Virgin Mary. 

I do so, though I am. not a Roman Cath- 
olic. 

Perhaps the most fundamental article of 
my religious faith is embodied in Genesis i. 27: 
**God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.” It is not in the 
works of nature that [ look for the image of 
God, any more than in a watch I look for the 
image of the watchmaker. I look for the 
likeness of the father in his son; not in his 
handiwork, but in his offspring. I look for 
the image of God, not in his works, but in his 
children. ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.’”?” But we are more than his 
handiwork ; we are his offspring. 

I therefore worship the divinity in human- 
ity. Iam even willing to accept the second- 
ary and derivative definition of worship, * to 
pay divine honors to,” and say that I “ pay 
divine honors,” not to man, not to woman, 
not to the Virgin Mary, but to the dvinity, 
the manifestations of which I recognize in 
man, in woman, in the Virgin Mary. 

Perhaps in my acquaintance with women 
[ have been exceptionally fortunate. I do 
not mean to intimate that woman is more 
divine than man. But that divinity has been 
to me more frequently revealed in the women 
whom I have known than in the men | 
have known. 


These divinely endowed women pass be 


fore me as I write. I have no imagination 
to create ideal women. [ can only etch in 
outline some of the women I have known 
and worshiped. 

I see the holy family, not in pictorial sem 
blance, but in a living reality, and no scene 
1 ever look upon seems to me so divine. | 
see the mother with her children gathered 
about her; I see her sharing in their life, that 
they may share hers; I see her becoming a 
child with them, that, through -her, the) 
may become men and women; I see them 
learning love, service, and sacrifice from hei 
life. In no song, sermon, or story do I see 
the life of God in the souls of men so illus 
trated as in the life of the mother in the souls 
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of her children. I see the wife carrying the 
cares of her husband with such patience that 
her brow is unruffled and her power to cheer 
unweakened. I see the peacemaker who 
waits not till secret contention breaks out in 
open strife, but whose presence is so full of 
overflowing peace that, whatever house she 
enters, her peace comes upon it. I see the 
young girl laying down her life for a vener- 
ated companion, and doing this with so whole- 
hearted a devotion that she never knows that 
her own youthful aspirations and ebullitions 
are repressed. I see the lover of children 
who, having no children of her own, borrows 
in the school or in the club boys and girls 
whom she makes her mates, that she may 
pour her life into them, and who finds in this 
gift of herself to others the inspiration to life 
and exhilaration of life for herself. I see the 
invalid concealing from herself, that she may 
conceal from those nearest and dearest to 
her, the pains that torture her nerves ; I see 
her pursuing her daily tasks with unruffled 
serenity, and joining with undisturbed cheer- 
fulness in the merrymaking of her husband 
and her children, until the disease which she 
can fend off no longer lays her on the bed 
from which she will never rise. I see the 
woman without means, by her genius making 
beautiful the home ; and I see the woman of 
wealth, by her simplicity shaming the osten- 
tation of riches. I see a woman bringing 
into her village home the culture which edu- 
cation, social advantage, and travel have 
given to her, and giving herself to the new 
and unknown neighborhood with such devo- 
tion that local jealousies are laid aside, gos- 
sip and slander are stilled, the spirit of sec- 
tarianism gives place to a spirit of brother- 
hood, and the whole community feels the 
pulsation of a new life of good will; and I 
remember Him who said, * He that would 
be greatest among you, let him be the servant 
of all.” I see a woman leaving the caressing 
ease of home that she may carry instruction 
and efficiency and joy to lives less happily 
endowed than her own, and giving herself to 
this service of love with no hope of reward, 
not even the appreciation of those whom 
she serves; and I remember Him who said, 
“| have come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 
I see the woman whose home death has be- 
reft of companionship refusing to stay and 
nurse her grief, but going forth to make a 
new home with the unkempt and the uncared 
for and the unworthy ; and | remember Him 


who said, “ A new commandment give I 
unto you, That ye love one another as I have 
loved you.”” I see the mother in the Civil 
War, with white face, but eyes from which 
tears are forbidden to flow, bidding her only 
son go from his home to the battlefield where 
he is to lay down his life for his country ; and 
I remember Him who so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son to die that we might live. 
And I worship the divinity in womanhood. 

In no romantic history of the past, in no 
heroic deeds of the men of the present, in no 
dream of brave men and fair women, do I see 
more of divinity than I see in the women 
whom I have known, honored, revered, 
loved. 

Woman has given me my castles in the 
air, which I have afterwards tried to build 
stone upon stone, according to her architec- 
tural design. She has understood me far 
better than I have understood myself, and 
has had faith in me when I had lost faith in 
myself. Her courage has restored my ebb- 
ing courage, and has sent me forth with new- 
ness of spirit to my task. And when duty 
has seemed to me impossible, it is she who 
has said to me, It is néver impossible to ful- 
fill one’s duty. She has shown me my faults 
without fault-finding, and inspired me to vir- 
tue without preaching, and appreciated my 
endeavors without flattery. She has kept 
from me, without my knowing it, the perplex- 
ing cares which would have prevented my 
public tasks; and her quietness of soul has 
given me peace when, overworn, I needed a 
better rest than sleep. She has guarded me 
in health and nursed me in illness. I know 
not when most I reverence her: when I see 
her carrying on with infinite cheerfulness the 
repetitious tasks of wifehood and mother- 
hood, or when I see her coming down from 
the Mount of Prayer, her face alight, like the 
face of Moses, with the glory of God. 

Yes, I worship the divinity in womanhood. 
“Thy gentleness,” says the Psalmist, “ hath 
made me great.”’ I worship that gentleness 
of God in woman which has been one secret, 
I believe the chiefest secret, of the greatest 
deeds in human history. And I am grateful 
to the Church of the Middle Ages which, at 
a time when meekness and gentleness were 
but little esteemed, did so much by its rev- 
erence for the Virgin Mary to keep alive that 
worship of the divinity in woman which is, 
next to the immediate companionship with 
God himself, man’s chief inspiration to noble 
living. LyMAN ABBOIT. 
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PURGING THE RANKS 


BY ERNEST 


T Chicago on Saturday, June 22, 
there was born anew party. At the 
same time, at least many so believe, 

the Republican party deliberately chose a 
course that will almost inevitably lead to 
its death. 

In the body of the Coliseum sat a solid 
block of nearly eleven hundred delegates, and 
behind them an equal number of alternates, 
from all the States, Territories, and insular 
possessions of the Union. All around was a 
great mass of more than ten thousand spec- 
tators. ‘That indescribable buzz or rustle 
which is always heard when an enormous 
crowd is restless pervaded the hall. From 
the rear of the group of men on the platform 
that was raised in front of the delegates the 
clerk stepped forward. 

‘** Alabama,”’ he shouted. 

‘The noise somewhat subsided. 

A man near a standard bearing that State’s 
name rose and shouted back, “ Alabama 
votes twenty-two for Taft, two not voting.” 

** Arizona.” 

A man near the Arizona standard rose and 
shouted, “ Six for Taft.” 

* Arkansas.” 

“ Seventeen for Taft, one not voting.” 

‘“* California.” 

The buzz of the great crowd rose as a 
wave and then subsided. ‘The man who was 
standing near the California standard waited 
till the noise had almost ceased, and then, 
raising his hand and shaking his finger in the 
air, shouted back with defiant emphasis, 
** California refuses to vote.” 

At once there was an uproar. Before the 
casual spectator could tell what had happened 
the clerk shouted through a megaphone, 
“ California votes two for ‘Taft, twenty-four 
not voting.” 
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So the list was calied of State after State, 
and as the name of each of the great Repub- 
lican States was called, the States that have 
been the dominant factors in the party and in 
the election of Republican Presidents, there 
came the reply either that the State reported 
a half or usually more than a half not voting, 
or that the State would not vote at all. Some- 
times the delegation was polled individually, 
and then the men had a chance to record 
their votes in a fashion that betokened their 
indignation and protest. “I decline to 
vote,” was the answer from the staid old 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. “I re- 
fuse to vote because your cards are 
stacked,” came impetuously the reply from 
a delegate from the vigorous young State 
of Oregon. In similar fashion answered 
singly or in groups from half to all the dele- 
gates representing the great States of Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia. Joining in this protest were liberty- 
loving delegates from other States ; not only 
the Democratic States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, ‘Texas, Virginia, but also from the 
normally or recently Republican States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New 
York, Oregon, and Vermont. In brief, the 
great Republican States of the Union as 
represented in a Republican convention 
refused by an overwhelming majority of their 
delegates to participate in the nomination of 
a man for the Presidency whom they did not 
want, but who was being forced upon them 

This roll call of the States was the culmina- 
tion of a struggle between the great majorily 
of Republicans in the majority of Republican 
States and a small group of powerful men in 
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control of the party machinery in the States 
represented in that Convention. In the Coli- 
seum the lines of that struggle were graph- 
ically drawn. On the platform was the small 
group of men, or at least most of them. 
Down below were two great companies of 
delegates. As they sat there these two 
companies were indistinguishable from one 
another ; but when one company rose to cheer 
at some sign of victory or at some signal of 
their cause, it could be seen that they were 
arranged in irregular masses under the stan- 
dards of their States. In numbers these two 
companies seemed evenly matched. When 
one company rose, the standard of almost all 
of the other Democratic States and quite all of 
the Territories and insular possessions were 
marked by promontories of standing men, 
with small capes reaching toward some of 
the Republican States. When the other 
company rose, the Republican State stand- 
ards were conspicuously marked, while 
occasional figures stood near the Southern 
States. The great exceptions were, respect- 


ively, North Carolina and New York. ‘The 
one company of delegates was docile and 
orderly in their responsiveness to the orders 
from the group of men on the platform, 
the other was controlled by a sense of duty 


to the voters who had sent them there and 
constantly expressing their resistance to the 
small group in the place of power. 

On the roll call for the nomination of 
President occurred an incident that showed 
the spirit of liberty in these men represent- 
ing the party voters. As the votes were 
recorded State by State, it was evident that 
the margin was slight. When Massachusetts 
was reached, the chairman of the delegation 
announced that eighteen cast their votes for 
Mr. Taft and eighteen declined to vote. 
Immediately there was a challenge and a 
call for a poll of the delegation. So the 
names were called. ‘The first name was that 
of a delegate at large. He declined to vote. 
Instead of the name of the next delegate at 
large the name of his alternate was called. 
This had not been done in other delegations 
because it would have borne no fruit. But 
the Massachusetts delegation was peculiar 
in that the alternates, by a freak of the 
primary election, were Taft men. The 
group on the platform evidently saw that 
they might need these votes and they were 
bent on having them. At once there was 
protest. The delegate was there and he 
declined to step aside. In a firm, strong 


voice he declared, ‘“‘ Massachusetts is a law- 
abiding State.’”” The Chairman, Mr. Root, 
stepping forward, announced his ruling that 
**When any delegate refuses to do his duty, 
the Convention will call on his alternate to 
do it for him.” Then came the reply that 
ought to ring throughout the old Common- 
wealth for months to come: ‘No conven- 
tion can make me vote for any man.”’ An 
appeal from the ruling of the chair was 
heard, but action was never taken. The 
votes of the two Taft alternates present were 
recorded, but it was finally proved that they 
were not needed. 

This was the final exhibition of the “ steam 
roller.” So was termed popularly the inex- 
orable method by which that small group of 
men, for a week before the Convention, and 
then during the parliamentary struggle 
through the five days of the Convention 
itself, took vote after vote from free men. 

With the vote on the Presidential nomina- 
tion the unwearied remonstrance of the 
Roosevelt forces against the reactionary 
oligarchy that day by day had been openly 
manufacturing votes for Taft reached its 
end. <A band stationed in one of the side 
entrances struck up a tune. ‘The spectators 
had been keeping their records of the roll 
call, and the result was known. Nobody 
showed any sign of real enthusiasm, but the 
Roosevelt adherents showed evéry sign of 
satisfaction. ‘The issue had been made clear. 
The oligarchy had been forced to show to 
what lengths it was willing to go, and the 
ranks of the Roosevelt delegates had 
remained firm from first to last. The hun- 
dred votes cast for Mr. Roosevelt in that 
roll call, in spite of the fact that his name 
was not even presented to the Convention, 
were due for the most part to a mistaken 
sense of obligation on the part of those dele- 
gates that cast them, a sense of obligation 
to some local leader or to the instructions 
of a primary election. Mr. Roosevelt had 
stated. clearly and emphatically that he 
wished no votes for him in a fraudulent Con- 
vention. Certainly no political leader and 
no popular primary can rightfully call upon 
any one to vote in a fraudulent Convention. 
Even these hundred votes help to emphasize 
the impressive protest of those three hundred 
and forty-three delegates who wrote into the 
record of the roll calls of that Convention 
their declaration of freedom. On the night 
before the Convention the delegates had 
gathered in the presence of a great audience 
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in the Auditorium, and had heard from Mr. 
Roosevelt his summons to stand firm for the 
right of the people during the coming days. 
He had pointed out that what they were 
fighting for was not the political fortunes of 
this man or that, but the fundamentals of 
free government. ‘ The victory shall be 
ours,” he had said ; ‘“‘ we stand at Armageddon 
and we battle for the Lord.” With that last 
roll call the victory was won, for the Roose- 
velt delegates by their firmness to the end 
had saved the popular primary and honest 
methods of nomination from discredit. 

In the meantime one effect of this success- 
ful plan of an oligarchy to rope a nomination 
was becoming more and more evident. ‘The 
conviction that has been growing tnroughout 
the country for a new party of progress was 
becoming crystallized as one day of battle 
succeeded another. When it became evident 
by the roll calls on the seating of stolen del- 
egates that the oligarchical control of the 
National organization of the Republican party 
was to be maintained, Orchestra Hall was 
secured for a meeting. As the alleged nom- 
ination of President ‘Taft was announced a 
great crowd began to gather in front of the 
hall. When the doors were opened, as many 
people poured in as the unreserved seats 
would accommodate, and by the time the 
Convention at the Coliseum was adjourned, 
another Convention, this time composed of 
legally chosen delegates representing the great 
majority of Republican voters, was in session. 
The contrast between the two Conventions 
was as great as the contrast between the ‘Taft 
headquarters and the Roosevelt headquarters 
in the Congress Hotel. At the Taft head- 
quarters there were sumptuous decorations 
and old-time oratorical efforts ; at the Roose- 
velt headquarters there were diagrams hang- 
ing on the walls, and there were discussions 
in which delegates exchanged views and 
heartened one another. ‘The sightseers 
walked around the ‘Taft headquarters, but at 
the Roosevelt headquarters from morning 
till night the people gathered and crowded 
till there was scarcely room in which to 
move. The Taft headquarters were re- 
spectable ; the Roosevelt headquarters were 
human. So, at the Coliseum there were 
proceedings as orderly as such great meet- 
ings can be, but devoid of any real enthu- 
siasm for what the proceedings were lead- 
ing to; at Orchestra Hall there were 
cheers and shouts and friendly greetings. 
The proceedings at Orchestra Hall were 
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simply sufficient to carry out the will of the 
assembly. Governor Johnson, of California, 
presided. In the course of his speech, which 
stirred the audience, he declared, ‘* We have 
come here to-night to right a wrong, and just 
as certain as we are here to-night the people 
will rule,” and, concluding, he asserted, “ A 
National Committee has endeavored to assas- 
sinate the Republican party, and if it has 
succeeded there are enough men in this 
country, men with nerve enough, to found 
another party.” After speeches by Comp- 
troller Prendergast, of New York City, and 
William Draper Lewis, dean of the Pennsyl- 
vania University Law School, resolutions 
placing Mr. Roosevelt in nomination, which 
had been introduced by Senator Clapp, of 
Minnesota, were adopted. Mr. Roosevelt, 
who had in the meantime entered, in the 
midst of cheers of acclamation, delivered his 
speech of acceptance, which appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Sunday morning there was a meeting of 
delegates gathered to complete the action 
taken the evening before. A Psalm was 
read—the ‘T'wenty-third—and a prayer was 
offered by a colored man, and upor. motion of 
former Secretary Garfield a resolution was 
adopted to provide for the appointment of a 
committee to confer with Mr. Roosevelt for 
the purpose of devising a plan of action for the 
new organizaiion. When this simple but im- 
pressive meeting adjourned, the work of the 
Roosevelt delegates at Chicago was completed. 

It is here worth while to turn back once 
more to the battle at the Convention at the 
Coliseum and the course of the contest there 
waged. 

‘This Convention at Chicago has not been an 
ordinary political contest. It has been like a 
battle. On one side has been arrayed the Tait 
army, composed of professionals, not to say 
mercenaries. On the other side has been 
arrayed the Roosevelt army, composed largely 
of minute-men or volunteers, though led by 
experienced officers. For hour after hour 
and day after day the battle has waged. ‘The 
battlefield has been the great Coliseum ; but 
movements of the troops have been directed 
from the two headquarters. ‘There, where 
the respective boards of strategy have gath- 
ered, the plans have been made, and changed 
to meet emergencies. ‘Those who have gath- 
ered at the Coliseum, where the Conven- 
tion has been held, to watch the progress of 
the fight have not always been able to sce 
how the battle was going ; but no one can have 
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been there without seeing plainly what the 
fight has been about. 

The newspaper correspondents have, of 
course, emphasized the personal side. ‘They 
have treated it as a war of conquest for the 
glory of the general-in-chief on the one side 
or the other, for Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt. 
They have called attention to the figure of 
this officer and of that, and described his deeds 
in reference to the possible reward he may 
succeed in getting; but they do not see the 
real issue. i 

As a matter of fact, this struggle in the 
Republican Convention of 1912 has been one 
that concerns fundamental questions of self- 
government and civil order. It is like the 
fight that Cromwell made in England and 
that Washington made in the English colonies 
of America. On the one side are those who 
are resisting what they call an insurrection, 
an uprising of the forces of disorder, a revolt 
against lawful discipline and constituted 
authority. On the other side are those who 
are resisting what they call the powers of 
pillage, the tyranny of privilege, the injustice 
of men who, having through sheer might 
seized upon the reins of government, are 
bent upon having their way without regard 
to the will of the people. 

It is a crisis in the history of the country. 
No Convention in the memory of men now 
here, unless it be perhaps that in which the 
Republican party was born, has equaled it in 
its momentous character. None has resembled 
it in its atmosphere of grim seriousness. Of 
course there are the trappings of such con- 
ventions; there are the bands, the proces- 
sions, the crowds, the shoutings. But from 
the very beginning they have seemed not a 
real part of the Convention at all ; andas the 
days have gone by they have seemed less and 
less obtrusive. : 

So serious has the Convention been that 
many feared riot and violence. On _ the 
fourth day of the Convention a policeman 
who guarded one of the entrances to the great 
hall, after inquiring about what the Insurgent 
forces were to do, remarked, * Then they'll 
be killing one another!” He began to look 
serious, too. There is no doubt that some 
of the men who had secured control of that 
Convention against protest were also con- 
cerned at first for possible consequences. 
There was no need for their nervousness. 
At times the Convention has been tumul- 
tuous, for there are men gathered here ready 
to insist that they be heard in asserting what 





















they believe to be their rights, but never has 
the Convention shown any sign of disorder. 

Now, what is this fight about ? 

A man in the gallery remarked on the 
fourth day of the Convention: “I came a 
long way to Chicago, and what do I get? 
A lot of roll calls.” That man was seeing a 
battle without knowing it. By those roll 
calls those men who have come here witha 
mandate from an overwhelming majority of 
the Republican party to nominate Theodore 
Roosevelt have been writing into the record 
of the Convention plain evidence that the 
Convention has been packed against him by 
a small group of party managers. ‘The dele- 
gates who have been doing this have been 
fighting against great odds. When they began, 
they were handicapped. In that Convention 
there were seventy-two men holding a _ bal- 
ance of power whom the Roosevelt delegates 
claim have been placed there against the will 
of the party by the Taft managers. The 
Roosevelt delegates at once protested against 
the right of these seventy-two men_ to 
vote for the temporary Chairman of the 
Convention. The head of the committee 
that had seated those seventy-two overruled 
the protest. So by virtue of these seventy- 
two the Convention elected as Chairman Mr. 
Root, who was the candidate of the men who 
had put the seventy-two on the roll. Then 
the next day the Roosevelt delegates pro- 
tested again; and this time appealed to the 
Convention. In the vote on the question, 
however, Mr. Root, the man selected by the 
managers who placed the seventy-two on the 
roll, allowed the seventy-two to share. The 
roll call showed that these seventy-two con- 
trolled the majority, and by their votes pre- 
vented themselves from being refused the 
right to vote. By the roll call all that was 
written into the record. So day after day 
for four days the fight was kept up. A 
committee was chosen to pass on the cases 
of these seventy-two. In the selection of 
the committee these same seventy-two were 
allowed to share, and three of them were 
even made members of the committee. 
The evidence against these men was intro- 
duced, but the evidence that was disregarded 
in the National Committee was disregarded 
by the Credentials Committee, whose chair- 
man was a member of the National Com- 
mittee that had already passed con the cise 
and three of whose members were among the 
delegates on the * tainted roll” of seventy- 
two. So the oligarchy was still supreme. 
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Even then the Roosevelt forces did not 
waver. By that time many of them were so 
roused to indignation that they were scarcely 
restrained from leaving the Convention forth- 
with. ‘The tainted Committee on Creden- 
tials thereupon proposed to adopt rules that 
would practically stifle evidence. The 
Roosevelt members immediately left the 
Committee, and by their action forced the 
adoption of somewhat fairer rules. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the emergency, called the lead- 
ers of all his delegations to a meeting at 
midnight, and plans were laid for a solemn 
protest, and the next afternoon at another 
meeting a declaration was adopted that they 
would not allow the Presidential nomination 
to be stolen; that if the tainted roll was 
adopted, they would remain in their seats 
but would not participate in voting with the 
delegates fraudulently seated, and would not 
regard the Convention's acts as binding. 

Efforts were put forth to influence Roose- 
velt delegates to abandon their leader, but it 
had become clear that the fight was a fight 
for principle. The sessions of the Conven- 
tion were adjourned from time to time. 
Finally, on Friday the cases of the contested 
delegates were presented to the Convention. 
The Chairman had ruled that no contested 
delegate could vote on the contest involving 
his own seat, but could vote on all the other 
contests. In other words, a jury to try the 
beneficiaries of alleged fraud could consist in 
an essential part of those very beneficiaries 
themselves. On an appeal from this very 
ruling these beneficiaries were allowed to 
vote. ‘The very statement of the case shows 
to what limit the managers of the party were 
willing to go. 

No one not intimately following the move- 
ments of the leaders in this fight on behalf 
of liberty and honesty can have any idea of 
the intricacy of their task and of the patience 
and good sense of the rank and file of the 
delegates. ‘he leaders on the Taft side had 
no such intricate task, for they were already 
behind intrenchments; and the ‘Taft dele- 
gates have had nothing to do but to take or- 
ders. On the other hand, no decisive action 
on the Roosevelt side has been taken without 
consultation, not only among the leaders, but 
also between the leaders and the rank and 
file on the Roosevelt side. It has been a 
fight for the principle of popular rule carried 
on by the methods of popular rule. Armong 
the Roosevelt delegates there have been the 
same differences as among other men. ‘There 
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have been impatient ones. 
all this farce? they ask. Has it not been 
proved? And the answer was, Wait; do 
not take radical action till every means has 
been exhausted and every outrage has been 
recorded. On the other hand, there have 
been the cautious ones. Why take radical 
action at all? they asked. Can we afford to 
leave the party? And the answer was, The 
one thing no honest man can afford to do is 
to lend himself to any fraud. 

The plans were all made, and on Friday 
came the crucial time. The Convention 
assembled at noon. Once more began the 
repeated objections of Governor Hadley, of 
Missouri, the floor leader of the Roosevelt 
forces. Once more the floor leader of the 
Taft forces, Mr. Watson, of Indiana, began 
his reiteration of the formal words, ‘“‘ I move 
that the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri be laid on tie table.”” Once more 
began the roll calls. Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, had been disposed of. Each time 
the two district delegates under question (or 
the delegates at large, as the case might be) 
were prohibited from voting, but all their 
colleagues on the tainted list were allowed to 
vote ; and again and again was written into 
the records the fact that this very tainted list 
of delegates was needed in the vote in order 
that that tainted list be retained on the roll. 

Then came the case of California. This 
case was so notorious that the managers 
could not afford to leave it undiscussed, so 
an argument of twenty minutes on each side 
was allowed. The case is simple. The 
law of California provides for a State-wide 
primary to elect twenty-six delegates (the 
whole State delegation) as delegates at large. 
In order to be nominated by this primary 
a candidate must file his agreement to abide 
by the result. Mr. Taft filed his acquies- 
cence. The election was held, and by a 
majority of seventy-seven thousand the 
voters of the State expressed their prefer- 
ence for ‘Theodore Roosevelt. ‘There were 
no Congressional district delegates, and none 
could be so chosen, because the limits of the 
voting districts did not coincide with the lines 
of the Congressional districts. Nevertheless, 


Why go through 


in disregard of Mr. Taft’s agreement, in 
defiance of the State law, on the ground that 
the rules of the Committee were superior, 
and in contempt of the facts regarding the 
vote as recorded by the registration official, 
the National Committee, selecting two out of 
the Taft delegates happening to live in one 
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Congressional district in San _ Francisco, 
put them in the place of two delegates in- 


.structed by the people of California for 


Roosevelt. This California case is by no 
means the most flagrant case, but it is the 
clearest and most easily understood. No 
defense was made regarding Mr. ‘Taft’s 
agreement, no denial was made that the law 
was ignored, no allegation was made that 
the figures of the registration official were 
erroneous. Then the roll was called. 

A man in the gallery had been jeering 
about the repeated defeats of the Roosevelt 
forces on the earlier votes. ‘* Why don’t you 
quit ? You’re beaten,”’ he shouted. But as the 
votes were announced State by State he was 
silenced, and when the final vote was an- 
nounced in favor of the Taft delegates, by 
virtue of the vote of seventy tainted Taft 
delegates, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, you 
fools! Why didn’t you give them that case ? 
Now Taft has lost every State west of the 
!? And, picking up his hat in 





Mississippi ! 
disgust, he left the hall. 

No further roll call was necessary. The 
California case, made clear by the vigorous 
speeches of Mr. Heney and Governor John- 
son, aided by the extraordinary arguments 
of the Taft speakers, Messrs. Payne and 
Watson, capped the climax: Delay was no 
advantage. After that, case after case went 
for ‘Taft, the Roosevelt delegates making 
audible their protest by their long-shouted 
a No hg 

Then and there the managers of Mr. Taft's 
campaign, fatuous if inexorable from begin- 
ning to end, made as certain as things human 
can be the formation of a new party. 

The fight that had begun on the issue 
“Purge the roll!’’ ended then and there 
by the raising of the issue, * Purge the 
ranks !” 

Thus, little by little, the Roosevelt forces 
have made it clear that any man nominated by 
that Convention as constituted with a tainted 
roll is nominated, not by the real Republican 
party, but by a small group of reactionary 
politicians. Let me record the names of 
some of the more prominent: Crane of 
Massachusetts, Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Devine of Colorado, McKinley of Illinois, 
Murphy of New Jersey. And with them 
have been associated prominently on the 
platform in the direction of affa'rs Watson of 
Indiana, Payne of New York, and Root, also 
of New York. And in the seats among the 
obedient delegates who did good service in 





casting needed votes were men of such 


prominence as President Nicholas Murray. 


Butler, of Columbia; John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, a former Postmaster-General; 
Charles P. Tatt, the President’s brother. 
Such men as these are men of National 
reputation. ‘Their names are written into 
those roll calls that have been designed to 
undo the work of the popular primaries and 
to substitute the will of the bosses for the 
expressed will of the people. ‘They have 
served in the last Convention of that kind. 

The leaders on the Roosevelt side have 
for the most part no official position in the 
party’s National organization. ‘They have 
been volunteer officers. Senator Dixon, of 
Montana, has been the general manager of 
the campaign ; Governor Hadley, as I have 
said, has been floor leader, in charge of the 
parliamentary movements; and associated 
with Mr. Roosevelt and others have been 
Governor Johnson, of California; Mr. Van 
Valkenberg, editor of the Philadelphia 
* North American ;’’ Mr. William Flinn, of 
Pennsylvania ; former Governor Fort, of New 
Jersey; and Mr. Henry J. Allen, of Kansas. 
And among men of National reputation who 
have served as delegates are Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard; Mr. Francis 
J. Heney, of California; and Comptroller 
Prendergast, of New York City. 

This week at Chicago has left to the coun- 
try some phrases and some symbols that will 
be remembered. The political history of 
America abounds in such symbols as the log 
cabin and ia such phrases as * Fifty-four-forty 
or fight.” This will add to the number. 
The “hat in the ring” is reproduced in 
miniature to be worn as a pin on the lapel of 
one’s coat. The rough rider hat appears in 
many forms. ‘The words of Mr. Fosdick, 
delegate from Massachusetts, will last: ** No 
Convention can make me vote for any man.” 
The motto of the California delegation may 
go into the text-books of history : ‘* California 
refuses to try title to stolen property before 
the thief that stole it.” The sound of the 
steam roller, with its whistle and escaping 
steam, has been reproduced among the jeers 
and groans and booes that have greeted the 
rulings of the Chairman; indeed, the steam 
roller has been the one symbol of the Taft 


’ side, and it is not one adopted by the ‘Taft 


adherents. ‘The humor of the ** toot-toot ” and 
the ** choo-choo ” in the cries of the crowd has 
helped to take some of the bitterness out of 
the struggle ; but it has helped to make more 
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lasting the sting that is in thenominal victory _ stand after all just how simple the issue has 
of the bosses, and has helped the ordinary been and how clear the cause for which the 


man unversed in parliamentary law to under- 


Roosevelt delegates have fought. 


ONE CONVENTION AND ANOTHER 


BY HAROLD 


"| \O the casual observer the difference 
in the Republican Convention held 
in Chicago last week and that which 

I saw in this same Coliseum four years ago 

was small, but underneath the surface was a 

difference that was revolutionary. 

The Convention of 1908 completed its 
permanent organization in twenty-four hours, 
and then took three days to perform its legit- 
imate work; the Convention of 1912 took 
four days to perfect its permanent organi- 
zation, and then did all the rest in seven 
hours. Four years ago the Convention took 
its regular course—election of temporary 
chairman, keynote speech, report of creden- 
tials committee, election of permanent chair- 
man, another speech, adoption of rules, adop- 
tion of platform, nomination for President, 
nomination for Vice-President ; then every- 
body went home. ‘The majority, strong in its 
numbers, put its programme through without 
a hitch, the minority offering only the usual 
and concededly hopeless amendments or oppo- 
sition to the rules, platform, and candidate. 

In last week’s gathering, on the other 
hand, the spectators had long intervals when 
they felt defrauded. A minority, that had 
been kept from being a majority only by the 
unjust and arbitrary acts of the National 
Committee, from the first fall of the gavel 
fought fiercely for their rights and the rights 
of the people who had sent them there ; 
while the majority, which was made a major- 
ity only because the National Committee had 
countenanced the theft of seats from the 
voters of half a score of States, fought des- 
perately for their very existence with every 
weapon in the armory of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Four years ago what little contest 
there was all took place after the Convention 
was organized; last week the permanent 
organization of the Convention was not com- 


pleted until the four days’ fight was over. In ° 


1908 there was a series of guerrilla attacks 
upon the impregnable army of the majority ; 
in 1912 there was one prolonged battle 
between two evenly matched forces, with the 
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nominal victory finally going to the side will- 
ing to sacrifice every consideration of right 
and justice in order to win. 

Four years ago the most impressive inci- 
dent of the Convention was a forty-seven- 
minute outburst of cheering, howling, whis- 
tling, stamping, shouting, and general pande- 
monium let loose, not for the candidate of 
the party, but for the man who was not then 
present and who had renounced the renomina- 
tion which the permanent Chairman, Senator 
Lodge, said “ his countrymen would gladly 
have given him.” This year there was just 
such another demonstration for the same 
man; but, striking as it was, it was far out- 
stripped in impressiveness by what occurred 
when the Convention had been finally organ- 
ized. When the roll was called on the adop- 


tion of the platform, three hundred and forty- 


three men of those who had resisted for four 
days the tyranny of a fraudulently obtained 
majority sat in their places and refused to 
vote. For four days they had been fighting 
a good fight, not on a question of political 
advantage, but on a clean-cut moral issue. 
Now, when their last resistance had been 
overwhelmed, and the majority, secure in 
their power because of the seventy-two fraud- 
ulent votes dishongstly theirs, had accom- 
plished its purpose, these three hundred and 
forty-three stood fast for principle and voiced 
their protest to the Convention, the party, 
and the Nation in the telling words, “ We 
refuse to vote.” It was impressive as no 
mere outburst of enthusiasm could be; im- 
pressive as only a valiant stand for a moral 
principle can be. 

One more incident of the Convention itself 
did much to mark it as “‘different.”” ‘The last 
attempt of the Roosevelt forces to have the 
roll purged of the delegates fraudulently 
placed upon it by the National Commitice 
had been made. Mr. Root, the temporary 
Chairman, had been elected permanent Chair- 
man. His first act in his new capacity was 
to introduce Mr. Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
one of the Roosevelt leaders, who wished 
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to make a statement. Mr. Allen began by 
reading a statement which, he said, had just 
been issued by Mr. Roosevelt. The mention 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s name was the signal for 
an uproar that lasted for twenty minutes. 

\Vhen has a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination presented to a Convention such 
an indictment of its majority as this state- 
ment ? When has the nominal majority of a 
Convention placed itself in a position where 
such an indictment can be successfully 
brought against it ? 

So the gathering in the Coliseum was as 
different as could be. But in the activities out- 
side the sessions of the Convention the differ- 
ence was no less marked. Four years ago I 
wrote in these pages, ‘‘ A Convention is nota 
deliberative body.”’ The conviction is enor- 
mously strengthened by the events of last 
week. A Convention is a registering body— 
a gathering which registers the predeter- 
mined will of its more than a thousand dele- 
gates, which puts into execution the plans 
prepared by the leaders these delegates 
follow. In other conventions the predeter- 
mination has been formed almost absolutely 
by the leaders. The plans have been made by 
them in secret conclaves and promulgated to 
the delegates as orders. But this Convention 
Every night 


has seen a new departure. 
the Roosevelt delegates were called together, 
the plans of the leaders were laid before 
them, they discussed them fully and freely, 
and finally voted what action they would 


take upon them. As crises arose in the 
fight, the body of delegates were continually 
consulted, their judgment was sought and 
their co-operation was asked in regard to 
any action finally adopted by the majority. 
Those meetings in the great Florentine rooms 
at the Congress Hotel were as significant as 
they were impressive. ‘There several hun- 
dred earnest men, fighting mad as the arro- 
gant tactics of the other side were disclosed, 
met to listen to their leaders, to discuss the 
plans they proposed, to pass judgment upon 
them, and finally to reaffirm their allegiance 
to the cause and the leader for whom they 
had been sent there to fight. Those meet- 
ings, often addressed by their leader himself, 
were charged with determination, devotion, 
and righteous indignation. ‘They were enough 
in themselves to make this Convention “ differ- 
ent.” Four years ago the suggestion of such 
methods of running a convention would have 
been laughed at. Indeed, they were probably 
heartily ridiculed last week in the T'aft camp. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, AND THE BIRTH OF A NEW PARTY 
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But for all the ridicule that might be spent 
upon them by those to whom a convention 
is an occasion for manipulation and trading 
by political jobbers, they were significant 
of the underlying cause that made this 
Convention “different,” and of the move- 
ment which was to spring from this Conven- 
tion to make the next Convention, if there 
should ever be another, more different still. 
That underlying cause was the Presidential 
primary. If there had been no Presidential 
primary, no movement to give the rank and 
file an opportunity to have a real share in the 
naming of a Presidential candidate, this Con- 
vention would have been as like to every 
other that ever was held as one pea to all the 
others in a pod. If in twelve States—eleven 
of them Republican States—the voters had 
not had a real chance to make their choice 
effective, if California and Oregon, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, had not repudiated Mr. Taft in the 
proportion of seven delegates to one, the 
Republican National Convention would have 
been as ordinary, as harmonious, as * regu- 
lar,’ as the heart of Mr. Barnes of New 
York or Mr. Penrose of Pennsylvania could 
desire. Neither the National Committee nor 
the manufactured majority of the National 
Convention would have been moved to con- 
done fraud and to profit by theft. But the 
Presidential primary, that insidious device for 
subverting the will of the bosses and for 
giving the popular will expression, did come 
in those States, the people did express their 
will there. 

And from that * different’? Convention 
sprang a new party. It was urged by two 
forces, the bitter resolve of the purblind 
bosses that the people should not have their 
way, and the determination of those men 
sent by the people that the people shall 
have their way. When the fraudulent ma- 
jority had doggedly done their last task and 
gone out with the certainty of coming defeat 
in their hearts, there gathered in Orchestra 
Hall an exulting band of men selected by 
the people in Republican States and sent to 
Chicago with the command to nominate 
Theodore Roosevelt for the Presidency. 
And there, under the leadership of the cour- 
ageous Governor of California, they trium- 
phantly performed the duty laid upon them 
by the people, and laid the foundation of a 
new party which, free from sectionalism and 
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from the impediments of political bossism 
and special privilege, is dedicated to the 


THE PROGRESSIVES’ 


STATEMENT read at the Chicago 
A Convention on Saturday, June 22, 

just before the nomination of Mr. 
‘Taft, by Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, one of 
the Roosevelt delegates : 

Gentlemen of the Convention: We have 
reached a point where a majority of the 
Roosevelt delegates feel that they can no 
longer share in the responsibility for the acts 
of this Convention. We have contended with 
you until we have exhausted every parlia- 
mentary privilege in the effort to have placed 
upon the roll the names of men legally elected. 

When, by using the votes of the delegates 
whose rights to sit in this Convention are 
challenged, you took a position which places 
the power of a political committee above the 
authority of 77,000 majority, elected in a 
legal primary in California, we decided that 
your steam roller had exceeded the speed limit. 
Since then we have asked for no roll call. 

You have now completed the seating of 
all contested delegates, using the votes of the 
contested delegates to accomplish your pur- 
pose. We cannot, in justice to ourselves, 
share the responsibility of a Convention which 
has said to Ohio—the home of President 
‘Taft—that a majority of 47,000 voters, ob- 
tained in a legal primary election, must stand 
aside for the political dictum of a National 
committ¢eman discarded by that same major- 
ity. We cannot become parties with you in 
a declaration to Pennsylvania that a defeated 
committeeman, sitting in an obscure room of 
this building, can nullify the 130,000 major- 
ity by which Pennsylvania gave expression 
to her wishes. 

We will not put ourselves in a position to 
be bound by any act in which you say to the 
majority who rejected Mr. Taft in New 
Jersey, to the majority who rejected him in 
Wisconsin, to the majority who rejected him 
in Minnesota, to the majority who rejected 
him in Maine, to the majority who rejected 
him in Maryland, to the majority in South 
Dakota, to the majority in North Dakota, 
which gave him only 1,500 votes out of 
59,000; to the majorities which rejected 
him in Nebraska, in Oregon, Minnesota, 
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principles of social justice and genuine popu- 
lar rule. 


PROTEST 


Kansas, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina—that all these majoritics 
added together went down under the mere 
rulings of a political committee. 

We will not join you in saying to the home 
State of Abraham Lincoln that the 150,000 
majority with which we defeated Mr. Taft 
and his managers in Illinois was overruled 
by these very managers with the consent of 
those who have arrogated powers never 
intended to be theirs. 

Mr. Payne sought to question the Repub- 
licanism of these Republican States yester- 
day. Until he can show a better record than 
is shown by the results of his type of con- 
servative leadership, he is estopped from 
criticism. When Theodore Rocsevelt le‘: 
the White House four years ago, he left you 
an overwhelming majority in both branches 
of Congress, he left you an overwhelming 
majority in all the great Republican States, 


he left. you a record on which you could 
elect Mr. ‘Taft, he left you a Progressive 


programme to carry forward. ‘That pro- 
gramme was buried beneath an avalanche of 
words at Winona, and eighteen Republican 
Governors were buried beneath an avalanche 
of votes which rebuked recreancy to party 
pledges. 

A big majority in the lower house gave 
way to Democrats, and in the Senate was 
reduced to a mere majority. So much for 
your conservative leadership, Mr. Payne. 

We will not participate with you in com- 
pleting the scuttling of the ship. We will 
not say to the young men of the Nation, who 
are longing to catch step with the party of 
their fathers, that we have nothing better to 
offer them at this hour than this new declara- 
tion of human rights, that a discarded political 
convention, as its last act, holds greater power 
than a majority of more than 7,000,000 voters. 

We do not bolt, we merely ask that you do 
not, and we refuse to be bound by this Con- 
vention. We have been with you ten days; 
we have fought with you five days for a 
‘‘ square deal.’’ We fight no more. We plead 
no longer. We shall sit in protest, and the 
people who sent us here shall judge us. 





THE ORCHESTRA HALL SPEECH 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS ACCEPTING THE 


NOMINATION OF 


ENTLEMEN : I thank you for your 
(5 nomination, and in you I recognize 

the lawfully elected delegates to the 
Republican Convention, who represent the 
overwhelming majority of the voters who 
took part in the Republican primaries prior 
to the Convention, and who represent the 
wish of the majority of the lawfully elected 
members of the Convention. I accept the 
nomination, subject to but one condition. 

This has now become a contest which can- 
not be settled merely along the old party 
lines. The principles that are at stake are 
as broad and as deep as the foundations of 
our democracy itself. They are in no sense 
sectional. They should appeal to all honest 
citizens, East or West, North and South; they 
should appeal to all right-thinking men, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, without 
regard to their previous party affiliations. 

I feel that the time has come when not 
only all men who believe in progressive prin- 
ciples, but all men who believe in those 
private 


elementary maxims of public and 
morality which must underlie every form 
of successful free government should join in 


our movement. ‘Therefore I ask you to 
go to your several homes to find out the 
sentiment of the people at home, and then 
again to come together, I suggest by mass 
convention, to nominate for the Presidency a 
Progressive candidate on a Progressive plat- 
fourm, a candidate and a platform that will 
enable us to appeal to Northerner and South- 
erner, Easterner and Westerner, Republican 
and Democrat alike, in the name of our com- 
mon American citizenship. If you wish me 
to make the fight, I will make it even if only 
one State should support me. The only 
condition I impose is that you shall feel 
entirely free, when you come together, to sub- 
stitute any other man. in my place if you 
deem it better for the movement, and in such 
case [ will give him my heartiest support. 
Wherever in any State the Republican 
party is true to the principles of its founders, 
and is genuinely the party of justice and of 
progress, I expect to see it come bodily into 
the new movement, for the Convention that 
has just sat in this city is in no proper sense 
of the word a Republican Convention at all. 


THE NEW PARTY 


It does not represent the masses of the Re- 
publican party. It was organized in cynical 
defiance of their wishes, and it has served the 
purpose only of a group of sinister political 
bosses who have not one shadow of sympathy 
with the spirit and purpose of the Republican 
party of fifty years ago, and many of whom 
have used the party merely as an adjunct to 
money-making, either for themselves or for 
the great crooked financial interests which 
they serve. 

The end of the Convention admirably 
fitted in with the beginning. It was able to 
organize at all only by the aid of stolen dele- 
gates, the National Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Credentials standing as joint spon- 
sors for the theft. At the very end, emulous 
of their renown, the Chairman, this modern 
Autolycus, this *‘ snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles,”” suddenly saw the chance to steal two 
Massachusetts votes, and with eager haste he 
ranged himself on a level of political honesty 
not uncomfortably higher than the depth to 
which the Convention by its action in the 
seating of stolen delegates had been sunk. 

The bosses who first stole enough delegates 
to enable them to dominate this Convention, 
and then did their will in it, have no kinship 
of soul or spirit with the men who started the 
Republican party on its career as an agent of 
liberty and justice. Imagine for yourselves 
how Messrs. Barnes and Penrose and Gug- 
genheim would have looked standing under 
the historic oaks in that Michigan city where 
the Republican party was born fifty-six years 
ago. 

You, my friends, who are here before me, 
you are the heirs, in the spirit, of Abraham 
Lincoln, when he refused longer to be bound 
by the shackles of the past and faced the 
new issues in the new spirit that the times 
demanded. But we are more fortunate in 
one respect than our predecessors, for we, 
who now stand for the Progressive cause, 
the Progressive movement, have done for- 
ever with all sectionalism, and we make our 
appeal equally to the sons of the men who 
fought under Grant and to the sons of the 
men who fought under Lee, for the cause we 
champion is as emphatically the cause of the 
South as it is the cause of the North. 
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I am in this fight for certain principles, 
and the first and most important of these 
goes back to Sinai, and is embodied in the 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
Thou shalt not steal a nomination. Thou 
shalt neither steal in politics nor in business. 
Thou shalt not steal from the people the 
birthright of the peopie to rule themselves. 
I hold, in the language of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, that “ stealing is stealing.” 
No people is wholly civilized where a distinc- 
tion is drawn between stealing an office and 
stealing a purse. No truly honest man 
should be satisfied with an office to which 
his title is not as valid as that of the home- 
stead which shelters his family. 

I do not know whether our countrymen 
fully realize the gravity of the crisis which we 
at this moment face. ‘There is no use in 
holding primaries, no use in holding elections, 
if we permit a small group of unscrupulous 
politicians, some of whom are certainly acting 
in the interests of big crooked business, to 
exercise the veto power over these primaries 
and elections by upsetting the results at their 
own pleasure. 

The Convention which to-day closes its dis- 
creditable career here in Chicago represents 
a negligible minimum of the rank and file of 
the Republican party. But what it has done 
and what it has provided for the future offer 
material for very serious consideration. ‘The 
old National Committee, chosen by the poli- 
ticians four years ago, made up a temporary 
roll, including some ninety fraudulent dele- 
gates who had not been elected by the people, 
and thereby they controlled a majority of the 
Convention. This fraudulent temporary roll 
in turn chose a fraudulent credentials com- 
mittee, and all the fraudulent delegates, voting 
on one another’s cases, thereby made up the 
permanent roll which constituted the fraudu- 
lent Convention. ‘Then this fraudulent Con- 
vention chooses a new and not less fraudulent 
National Committee. 

Now, gentlemen, there are those who ask 
us to stay in the party which has just fraudu- 
lently nominated for the Presidency a man 
who inspired and profited by the fraud. 
They ask us to submit to infamy in the 
present on the ground that perhaps we may 
be able to prevent such infamy in the future. 
They seem to forget that the vicious circle 
has been completed, and that this fraudulent 
Convention has provided in its fraudulently 
chosen National Committee a means whereby 
they can hope once again four years hence 
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and with like impunity to overthrow the \ || 
of the majority of the voters at the primarics 

The National Committee, over whose selcv- 
tion and retention in office the voters have :.o 
control whatever, makes up the fraudul: it 
temporary roll call which controls the National 
Convention. The National Convention this 
fraudulently made up names another Natiojal 
Committee, and the new National Committee, 
constituted by the same elements that con- 
stituted the old one, has already shown by its 
actions that it can be trusted four years hence 
to repeat the misbehavior of the old one. 

The vicious circle must be broken. ‘Ihe 
powerful crooked political bosses have and 
ought to have no feeling but contempt for 
the honest men who submit to their violent 
and unscrupulous dishonesty. If we permit 
fraud of this kind to triumph, we doa shame- 
ful thing, and show either that we are faint 
at heart or dull of conscience. 

As for the principles for which I stand, | 
have set them forth fully in the many 
speeches I have made during the last four 
months while making an active contest for 
the nomination which I won, and out of 
which I have been cheated by the men who 
feared to see these principles reduced to 
action. Fundamentally, these principles are, 
first, that the people have the right to rule 
themselves, and can do so better than any 
outsiders can rule them; and, second, that it 
is their duty so to rule in a spirit of justice 
toward every man and every woman within 
our borders, and to use the Government, so 
far as possible, as an instrument for obtain- 
ing not merely political but industrial justice. 

We do not stand for these principles as 
mere abstractions, any more than we stand for 
honesty and fair play as mere abstractions. 
We seek to apply them practically in every 
relation of life where we have power. We 
stand for honesty and fair play. We prac 
cally apply the commandment, “ ‘Thou shalt 
not steal,” and we wish to give a square deal 
to every citizen of this Republic, so that he 
may have a chance to show the stuff there is 
in him, unhelped by privilege himself and 
unhampered by privilege of others. 1 hold 
that we are performing a high duty in inau- 
gurating this movement, for the permanent 
success of practices such as have obtained in 
the fraudulent Convention that has just closed 
its sittings would mean the downfall of this 
Republic ; and we are performing the inost 
patriotic of duties when we set our faces like 
flint against such wrong. 
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FIRST AID TO THE ALIEN 





BY MARY ANTIN 


Few recent American books have made as strong an impression on the reading public as “ The 
Promised Land,” Mary Antin’s book about a little Russian girl immigrant and her life in America. 
It is a convincingly hopeful contribution to a great problem as well as a vivid and telling 


personal narrative. 
from her pen touches other aspects of the same 


HE train dragged its somber length 
between walls of vivid green. The 
moderate pulse of the engine set the 

leisure pace for the droning wheels. The 
blackened freight car in the distant rear dealt 
out smooth lengths of polished track to the 
dancing May sunshine. 

Passengers by the open a leaned 
hatless heads on supporting fists. Although 
none of them was making a long journey— 
the train was a “local,” stopping at every 
station—still their faces wore the relaxed 
expression of travelers aboard the long-dis- 
tance express trains, who know they do not 
need to move till shot into a far metropolis. 
Every one was steeped in the enervating flush 
of the first hot day of the year. 

At a little red flag station in the woods the 
train paused to pick up a solitary passenger. 
He was a man of forty, robust and weather- 
seasoned. His decidedly worn trousers were 
tucked into heavy walking boots. A tin box 
hung from a strap passed across his chest. 
A low flannel collar revealed his bronzed 
neck, as bronzed as the face beneath the 
narrow rim of his limp felt hat. The man 
smelled of crushed grass. 

He swung himself up on the step of a car 
before the train had come to a full stop. 
Somewhat uncertainly he passed down the 
narrow aisle between the long rows of double 
seats. As the car was well filled, it was some 
time before he discovered a vacant seat near 
the rear door. ‘This place, indeed, was occu- 
pied by a bulging valise of a foreign pattern ; 
but the new arrival, after casting an inquiring 
glance around the passengers in the adjacent 
seats, lifted the usurping bag and jammed it, 
without undue tenderness, into the corner by 
the door. He did it with an air of dignified 
protest, like that of a master who returns 
home and finds his house in disorder. 

The removal of the valise made conspicu- 
ous the occupant of the window corner. It 
was a small boy, also of foreign make, who, 
kneeling with his nose glued to the window, 
presented to his fellow-passengers the patched 
seat of his trousers and the sweat-stained 
back of his red shirt. The man who smelled 
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of crushed grass betrayed some distaste for 
his neighbor by seating himself close to the 
outer arm of the seat. A witness sensitive 
to shades of conduct would have divined that 
the man’s shrinking was not due to fastidious- 
ness, but to a primal impulse of self-defense. 
Perhaps his nostrils were full of the nascent 
smell of May woods. 

Pulling out a worn note-book from his 
pocket, the man of the tin box began to 
write in it, and immediately became so 
absorbed that he was unaware of sundry 
kicks and rubs which his side received from 
the restless, heavily shod feet of the kneeling 
boy beside him. He did not know that he 
had been a patient sufferer till the thick 
boots clanged against the tin box, which he 
was supporting on his knees. Looking up, 
he rediscovered the little foreigner. For a 
moment he regarded him in silence, doubtful 
of the efficacy of any remonstrance he 
might offer. ‘Then he had an inspiration. 

** Don’t you want me to open the window 
for you, little boy ? You can then see better, 
particularly if you sit very still. There, put 
your feet down, like a man.” 

He pushed up the window to the top 
notch, and waited for the reward of his not 
disinterested friendliness. The little boy, 
however, although he flashed him a smile of 
appreciation, remained kneeling, leaving his 
neighbor’s prospect of peace unimproved. 
It was evident that he did not understand 
the request to put down his feet. ‘The older 
passenger gently but firmly placed the boy 
on his seat—the patched one—and indicated, 
by simple pantomime, that his feet were to 
remain hanging. 

Two minutes of peace ensued, during 
which the man once more became oblivious 
to his surroundings. Then a cry of alarm 
caused him to look up from his note-book. 
He saw the lower half of a small boy kneel- 
ing by the window. The upper half was 
outside, exploring the possibilities of sensa- 
tion in a dependent position of the head. 
The passenger in the seat behind, who had 
given the alarm, a hatless woman with a 
bright kerchief on her shoulders, was stretch- 
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ing a brown hand over the back of the seat 
of trouble to the rescue of the truant child. 

The boy was pulled in, the window closed. 
The woman of the bright shawl made mani- 
fest her relation to the urchin by a shower of 
badly aimed cuffs, delivered over the obstruct- 
ing back of the seat ; while the boy, scarcely 
taking the trouble to dodge, flashed his white 
teeth in undiminished glee. In a volume of 
excited Italian, the mother and son came to 
an understanding, after which the woman 
turned to the harassed gentleman of the 
note-book and conveyed to him, in the 
Esperanto of smiles and nods, her gratitude 
for his rescue of the boy. The man, feeling 
guilty of the boy’s momentary peril, received 
her effusion with a penitent smile, and raised 
his hat to her as he resumed his seat. 

In the truce that followed the influence of 
the weather and landscape once more inun- 
dated the crowded carriage. Between stops 
the long train droned along a green and 
golden lane of gentle turns. The stations 
crept down the track at unaccountable inter- 
vals, and a surprised passenger here and 
there arose, seized bag or basket, and squeezed 
to the door only in time to land on the plat- 
form before the engine resumed its gentle 
snorting. The people by the open windows 
felt their hair blow from their foreheads. 
The green woods swam backward in the 
warm air. The day was a thousand hours ; 
the way was a thousand leagues. 

Some of the passengers drowsed. ‘The 
Italian boy, momentarily cured of kicking and 
hanging, was glued once more to the window- 
pane. Inthe seat behind, his mother drooped 
her head over a brown-limbed baby frankly 
sucking at her breast, with black eyes fixed 
on the ceiling. The studious gentleman sat 
a while with his forefinger in his note-book, 
looking out over the small Italian’s curly 
head. Then he opened the long tin box, and 
with a gentle touch began to sort the con- 
tents—fern stalks, roots, blossoms, bits of 
bark. He was studying a specimen through 
a pocket lens when his sight was suddenly 
extinguished by an invisible hand pushing his 
hat down over his eyes from behind. At 
the same time a number of small, warm 
fingers insinuated themselves inside his shirt 
collar and a gurgle of rapture broke in his 
right ear. 

Recovering his sight, the botanist turned 
in his seat to look for his tormentor, thus 
presenting his gleaming eye-glasses to the 
wandering clutch of the laughing Italian 
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baby. The infant’s brother, attracted by th 

commotion, atoned for his past offenses b 

grasping the thievish little hand just in tim 

to save the eyeglasses from a dangerous fal 

He roused his mother, who released a fres 

flood of mingled slaps and Italian, and favore:| 
the unhappy American with a volume o/ 
apologies. These her deprecating gesturcs 
made sufficiently understandable, but in no 
degree healing. The botanist, consulting his 
watch and the time-table, saw that he was 
still an hour’s ride from his destination. He 
resolved to escape from his uneasy position 
between the two restless children. 

This he meant to accomplish by changing 
places with the mother of the guilty urchins, 
but he found it difficult to extricate her from 
the huddle of children and the litter of bag- 
gage in which, on closer observation, he found 
her wedged. His previous hasty glances at 
the seat behind had not revealed to him the 
amount of stock, live and inert, that was 
stowed away in the narrow space designed 
for two passengers. Besides the baby, the 
woman had a sleeping child on each side, one 
of them seated on a piece of baggage, rest- 
ing its head on the mother’s lap. The floor 
space was crammed with bundles, which 
overflowed also into the aisle, while still other 
bundles threatened to spill over from the 
burdened rack overhead. 

The botanist gazed with perplexity at the 
forbidding mess of babies and bundles ; the 
mother smiled like a placid Madonna at all 
the world. 

“T give it up,” he muttered to himself, 
sinking back into his seat with a sigh of resig- 
nation. He did not open his box any more, 
nor the note-book, but devoted his attention 
to watching for a vacant seat in a less agi- 
tated neighborhood. ‘Thus, looking up and 
down the aisle, he noticed that the floor was 
strewn with crumbs, orange peel, and papers ; 
and he was not slow to perceive that the litter 
spread from the seat occupied by the foreign 
family, as multiple rills branch from a com- 
mon source. 

The conductor stood in the doorway to 
announce a station. He was fat and red; 
he puffed when he moved; he droned when 
he spoke. He took no notice of the litter on 
which he trod. The botanist suddenly felt 
all his petty sufferings well up within his 
bosom. He summoned the puffing official 
with a gesture of restrained command. 

‘Why do you allow the car to be littered 
in this fashion?” he demanded. “ It’s bad 
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enough that the passengers are so crowded— 
look at this woman with three children in one 
seat—it’s certainly unnecessary to leave 
orange peel and papers in the aisle. Please 
have it cleaned up.” 

The conductor was as good-natured as he 
was fatand lazy. ‘It’s no use trying to keep 
clean,” he replied, in a languid drawl, “ with 
them foreigners and their kids. They do 
nothin’ but eat all the way and throw rubbish 
on the floor. Can’t make them stop, either, 
because they don’t understand a word you 
sav. I’d rather have a Fourth of July base- 
ball team than a crowd of them immigrants 
in my car. I’m sorry, boss, but I can’t do 
nothin’ about it. Dagos will be dagos !” 

The naturalist listened to the conductor 
with suppressed impatience. All through 
the fresi: morning hours he had tramped 
over the spotted fields of May, over hillsides 
waking into emerald, in and out untroubled 
lanes a-tinkle with bird song, underneath the 
rose and russet and pale gold of budding 
forest trees, his dilated senses awake to the 
finest impacts of the tremulous season of 
growth. ‘The press of limp humanity in the 
train had been unwelcome to him after the 
alert solitude of his walk. His small troubles 
with the Italian passengers had annoyed him 
more than he had shown ; they frustrated his 
attempt to preserve the charmed tone of his 
morning by communion with his specimens and 
his journal. And now the disorder of the 
car and the callous indifference of the con- 
ductor, so discordant with his sensitive mood, 
irritated him to the point of active protest. , 

** You give up too easily, my man,” he 
said, as the conductor was about to slouch 
off after his speech. ‘* Have you done any- 
thing but shrug your shoulders by way of 
instructing these ignorant foreigners ? These 
dagos, as you call them, are going to be Amer- 
icans some day. Perhaps it hasn’t occurred 
to you that this exhibition of official helpless- 
ness and indifference is a poor lesson to start 
them off with. If I show you once how these 
immigrants can be made to behave them- 
selves properly in a public vehicle, will you 
promise me to repeat the experiment every 
time you have a chance ?” 

His tone was that of command rather 
than of appeal. The nearest passengers, 
penetrated, even in their drowsiness, by a 
sense of something unusual going on, raised 
themselves from their supine attitudes in 
order to take in the little scene. ‘They were 
Surprised at the docility of the conductor. 


The symbolism of his uniform was somehow 
transmuted from that of authority to that of 
discipline. Held, against his feeble will, by 
the masterful tone of the traveler, the man 
of buttons stood agape, watching the pro- 
ceedings of the man in tramp’s costume. 

‘It’s thirty-five minutes before the next 
stop,” the passenger said, looking at his 
watch. ‘“ Let us see what can be accom- 
plished before we get to Hayville.” Then, 
depositing his collecting case in his seat, the 
botanist turned to the Italian mother and 
addressed her in distinct English, illuminated 
by unmistakable gestures. 

‘** Madam,” he said, gravely raising his hat 
to her, “‘no doubt you do not know that in 
America law and order must be observed 
on all occasions. I am glad I happened 
along in time to inform you that it is not 
allowed to throw papers and fruit skins on 
the floor of a public carriage. I will now 
ask your little boy to pick up the rubbish, 
and in the future, I am sure, you will all 
refrain from this sort of disorderly conduct.” 

The woman favored him with a sweet but 
vacuous smile, which the naturalist trans- 
lated to the conductor. 

** You see she understands very well. She 
understands that America is well disposed 
toward her, in the first place.” Then, turn- 
ing to the boy and setting him on his feet in 
the aisle, he went on: 

* Look at this aisle, my little man. All 
these orange skins and papers, and this— 
this—trampled sausage peel, to judge from 
the smell—all this litter you will pick up, and 
never, #ever, NEVER throw anything on the 
floor again. Understand? Mo—rubbish— 
on—the—floor. It’s very naughty to throw 
things on the floor.”’ 

The boy flashed his dazzling teeth at the 
stranger in one of his imported smiles, looked 
at the floor as he was bidden, looked at his 
mother, and signified his perfect freedom 
from embarrassing comprehension by another 
innocent smile. 

‘‘He’s beginning to understand,” the bota- 
nist again translated, with an encouraging nod 
to the conductor. ‘* He knows it is all done 
in friendship. Just watch him obey a rea- 
sonable order kindly but firmly imposed. So, 
my boy, every bit of this rubbish must be 
picked up at once.’”” The boy did not move. 
“ That’s right,” gently pushing him to a stoop- 
ing posture, with an unreluctant hand on the 
sweaty red shirt. ‘ Pick it up—so,”’ illus- 
trating, “‘ and this, and this, everything. Ve— 
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rubbish—on—the—fioor. In America all 
little boys must be good.’”’ 

The boy and his mother exchanged a look 
of partial comprehension. 

‘You understand America, yes? ‘That's 
fine. ‘That’s a beginning. You see,” to the 
gaping conductor, * they’re not wholly igno- 
rant of the language. It’s very encouraging. 

Sut what are you doing, my boy? No, xo! 

not out of the window. Never throw rubbish 
out of avy window. ‘That's not American. 
See the pretty country—smell the woods. 
That’s America. You don’t want to spoil 
it. Rubbish is dad.  Here’s a newspaper 
I don’t need any more. Conductor, we'll 
have to suggest to the company that a rub- 
bish can in every car would be a very help- 
ful hint to the ignorant foreigners. You'll 
put all the rubbish—why, he’s learned the 
word rubbish! See him hold up the orange 
peels as a sign of his comprehension. That's 
right, my boy. Learn the word right. All 
into this paper, yes, and then we'll give it to 
the conductor to burn, since there isn’t any 
rubbish can. How spry you are! Did you 
ever see a boy so eager to do right, conduc- 
tor? It’s fairly inspiring.” 

Led on by his own whimsical tone, as 
much as by the serious intention masked 


behind it, the naturalist talked and gesticu- 
lated with increasing animation, so that all 


the passengers were roused to attention. 
Most of them stared in blank wonder. Some 
exchanged glances of amusement. The 
farmer’s wife nodded to her neighbor across 
the aisle, a woman with a severe black bonnet 
and a colorless, tight mouth, whereupon the 
severe one shook her head ominously and 
pronounced quite distinctly: ‘ Harmless 
lunatic!” And, as if to offset this estimation 
of our reformer, a horny-handed, chin-whis- 
kered farmer farther up the aisle, who looked 
and spoke like the typical ‘ hayseed ” in the 
comic papers, nodded his head approvingly 
in the direction of the animated group near 
the door, muttering: ‘* Good idee—good 
idee. Begin with them immigrants at the 
beginnin’, which is law an’ order.” 

The conductor’s heart was oddly agitated 
inside his ornamented coat. Leaning against 
the door-frame, he removed his vizored cap 
and mopped his forehead with a sooty hand- 
kerchief. Even through his fat man’s good 
nature he felt a little stirring of official dignity. 
He was not quite sure whether the queer 
passenger wasn’t making fun of him. He 
wanted to be offended, but the apparent 
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earnestness and good humor of the natural- 
ist’s comments baffled his slow emotions and 
left him bewildered. 

The little immigrant, on his part, incited 
by the approval of the big stranger and by 
the evident interest of the carful of passen 
gers, bent to his task with a heartiness that 
made the dullest witness smile. He evi 
dently considered himself the hero of a public 
enterprise. Lithe as a snake, he crawled on 
his stomach to reach for flakes of pape: 
underneath the seats. The beaming mother. 
evidently sharing the boy’s flattering view o: 
the scene, shook the little girl asleep at he: 
knee and bade her help her brother search 
for rubbish (actually using the word); and 
the two, like a pair of brown monkeys, kept 
up their amusing exercise until there was not 
a speck that could be classified as rubbish 
left on the floor of the car. 

** Well done—well done !’’ cried their in- 
structor, beaming on the children through 
his shining glasses. ‘Then, neatly rolling up 
the collected miscellany in the newspaper. he 
gravely handed it to the conductor, who 
received it helplessly. 

** Behold your car as tidy as willing hands 
could make it—and Hayville still ten minutes 
away. I count on you to maintain during 
all the rest of your railway days the good 
order of which we have an example before 
us. As for these little ‘dagos ’—these future 
American citizens—I’ll be bound that they'll 
never forget their lesson.” 

A crackle of applause, in part serious, in 
part mocking, sealed the big man’s speech, 
in acknowledgment of which he _ bowed 
gravely to right and left, but with a qualify- 
ing smile that reduced his little comedy to its 
exact value, and left the chief actor with his 
dignity untouched. 

He would have been content now to re- 
lapse into his natural reserve, but the two 
children did not allow it. ‘They continued 
standing in the aisle, regarding their big 
friend with smiling expectation. ‘ What 
must we do now?’’ they seemed to ask. 
The botanist made up his mind to go into 
another car at the next station, but in the 
meantime, to fill up the few minutes left. he 
sat down in the vacant seat, and took the 
children one on either side of him. 

‘So you have come to America,” he said, 
persisting in his whim of using the strange 
language to them. “It is a fine country, 
America. You will find it a happy land. if 
you use it right. No rubbish on the floor 
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you understand, nor out of the windows. 
(ood little boys and girls are very happy in 
America. Your father will make much money, 
and you will go to school, learn to read and 
write, and all be very happy.” 

To illustrate his meaning, the naturalist 
put his hand into his pocket and brought 
out a couple of five-cent pieces, which he gave 
to the children. The youngsters promptly 
turned to show them to their mother, and all 
three jabbered happily, shedding their most 
tropical smiles. 

“IT see you understand 
stranger went on. ‘* Money speaks all lan- 
guages, it seems. And you’re happy, be- 
cause you’ve been good. ‘That’s American, 
above all. Now here I leave you. I wish 
you a happy arrival, and don’t you forget,” 
pointing to the floor as he finished. 

* Hayville—Hayville !” the conductor’s 
drone cut across the pause. Several passen- 
gers arose. The train came to a stop. Above 
the small commotion of the village station, 
so small that at the end of the train the 


money,” the 


rustling of trees could be heard accompany- 
ing the hiss of the locomotive, a burst of 
music suddenly bore down the gentle air, 
simultaneously with a volume of shrill cheers 
that almost extinguished it. 


The people in 
the train poked their heads farther out of the 
windows, and saw, up on the high ground of 
the village, about a quarter of a mile from 
the station, a crowd of small figures appar- 
ently engaged in some lively antic. 

‘**What’s the row, Simpson ?” the fat con- 
ductor asked of the station-master, who 
moved leisurely down the platform, dragging 
a lean mail-bag behind him. 

* Flag-raisin’? down to the school,” the 
station-master replied, shouting his informa- 
tion and pointing a thumb over his shoulder. 

Sure enough, there, on a green knoll, the 
pride of a hundred girls and boys who had 
saved their pennies for it for months, in the 
popular American way, was a large, bright 
American flag folding and unfolding itself in 
the glowing blue sky. 

The naturalist, who had started down the 
aisle, turned back instantly, and, taking his 
little Italian friends by the shoulders, hurried 
them to the door and directed their wonder- 
ing eyes to the banner with the broad stripes 
and crowded stars. 

‘** Look, children !’’ he cried in a voice in 
which there was neither play nor undertone ; 
“look there! That is America! America ! 
Don’t forget. Good-by !” 
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The school flag of Hayville was dimmed with 
a year of weather when our botanist, sitting at 
breakfast one morning, received a letter from 
a friend who was a school-teacher in a distant 
village. Part of the letter read as follows : 

* I’m awfully sorry to delay the proof of 
your interesting paper on the affinities of the 
Ericacee. Wf you really crave the advice of 
a pottering amateur, you’ll have to give me 
another week. ‘This elementary teaching is 
a species of slavery that you, in your serene 
independence, cannot picture to yourself. I 
can’t take time to live, much less enjoy my- 
self. And, to dilute the effect of the implied 
compliment which I see has escaped me, I'll 
treat you to an anecdote of my school-room, 
which may serve to take your mind off your 
own cleverness ! 

“| was drilling the kids in some patriotic 
exercises in preparation for Memorial Day. 
By way of setting the scene and arousing the 
proper spirit, | brought out our particular 
Old Glory from the closet. I must remind 
you that we are in an immigrant section, 
where we get numbers of ‘ greenhorns ’ whose 
innocence of American speech and ways does 
not rub off at the first touch. ‘Who can tell 
me what this is ?’ I asked, spreading out the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Every right hand in 
the room shot up, and some lefts also. Be- 
fore I had time to choose, a little merry- 
faced urchin who has been in my class since 
mid-year, and who was registered under the 
name of ‘Tomaso Verticelli, precipitated him- 
self across his desk, waving both arms and 
shouting: ‘America! ‘That’s America!’ 
The boy’s enthusiasm was so genuine that 
I should have been a fish-livered dolt to check 
him by petty discipline. ‘Good for you, 
‘Thomas,’ I said, returning smile for smile, 
‘ that’s America. ‘The flag stands for America. 
Now can you tell me whatelse the flag means ?” 
Thomas repeated himself glibly enough, ‘ The 
flag is America,’ then he paused. A mo- 
ment’s deep thought on the part of ‘Thomas, 
then, as if inspired, he brings out : ‘ America! 
No rubbish on the floor f 

** Do you suppose, my dear Andrews, I 
shall have much difficulty in building up in 
the mind of ‘Tomaso the concept of American 
democracy on this symbolic precept as a 
foundation? I'd like to meet the inspired 
ass of a Sunday-school teacher, or whoever 
it was, who left my little greenhorn with such 
muddled ideas. I want to thank the fellow 
for giving the young alien his first lesson in 
citizenship.”” 
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TANDING on the platform of a moun- 
tain village junction as the evening 
shadows deepened, a baggage truck 
bearing a coffin was wheeled past the wait- 
ing travelers. The involuntary hush was 
broken by a woman’s low voice: “ After all, 
when we come to that, the only thing which 
counts is character. How has that life been 
spent?” ‘The home is the place where char- 
acter is made or marred, according to its 
standards. 

By standards are meant those visualized 
ideals which have been accepted by a large 
enough number of people to be widely copied 
till they become habits. Ideals are usually 
vague and indefinite, a longing, a reaching 
out for something beyond. One may be dis- 
satisfied with what exists without having a 
clear mental picture of what is wanted. But 
when an ideal takes form as vision, it inspires 
to action; action repeated becomes habit ; 
habit, when accepted and copied by others, 
becomes a standard. It is to this creative 
power of the imagination, this vision of the 


ideal, that we owe all progress. 
The old-fashioned large family, especially 
in country and farm life, was held together 


by common interests. Each member shared 
in the simple household duties or farm chores, 
the welfare of both family and dumb animals 
depending on the regularity and accuracy of 
such care. If one failed to do his part, the 
labor of others was increased. When a 
brother or sister showed special gifts with 
books. with pen or pencil, the others worked 
and cheerfully sacrificed to give scope to rec- 
ognized talent. There went out from such 
homes capable hands and willing hearts to 
take up the responsibilities of life. Thanks- 
giving Day, in New England, drew them 
back from long distances to renew home ties 
around hearthstones and blazing log fires. 
With the advent of machinery and chang- 
ing economic conditions, a tide of immigra- 
tion and cheap labor flowed into this country 
in the early ’5Q0s ; the * hired girl ” became a 
fixture in many families, and an attic or any 
corner was thought better than the hovel 
from which she had come. The time and 
energy of housewives, thus released, found 
outlet in a mania for fancy work and social 
duties. Wax flowers, spatterwork, decalco- 
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mania, many meaningless and crude forms 
of decoration, gradually gave place to thos 
of more artistic merit, but the hand loom and 
the spinning-wheel were silenced forever. 

In well-to-do homes to-day the children 
rise late, and, after a hurried breakfast, are 
rushed off to school; the work of the house 
is done by hired hands, the mother helping o: 
idling as means and taste permit. Life is a 
whirl of club and social engagements; it means 
tailor, dressmaker, bridge, opera, theater, a 
little church or philanthropic work thrown in. 
The hospitable open fire has been replaced 
by the economical radiator or register, and 
family prayers are as rare as spinning-wheels. 
The children must have their time for study, 
for play, for practice ; each member of the 
family has his own special friends and inter- 
ests. Intense individualism prevails, and life 
often becomes “a pursuit of expense regard- 
less of pleasure,” as was said of a fashion- 
able Florida resort. 

Every home has its own keynote, which 
finds expression in the material things which 
minister to the comfort and happiness of 
the family. Fashion, entertainment, outward 
show, pleasure, may be the ruling motive in 
one, while comfortable furniture, harmonious 
colors, restful conditions, a true hospitality 
without display, sound the keynote of sin- 
cerity in another. The manner of spending 
strongly indicates character, and creates an 
unconscious atmosphere which is the outward 
expression of the inward and invisible spir- 
itual motive that underlies the family life. 

Standards of life come before standards of 
living, and, first of all, the home should min- 
ister to the physical, moral, and intellectual 
development of its members. Where family 
life means unselfish devotion and self-sacri- 
fice “there is a spiritual relationship in 
which each gives according to his power and 
receives according to his need.” As Profes- 
sor Ross points out, the home is educational 
rather than economic, and there is little moral 
consequence in the association of parents and 
children unless there are ideas to be com- 
municated. 

Statistical studies show that in large cities 
no man can live, bring up a family, and 
enjoy ordinary human happiness on_ less 
than $900 a year. John Mitchell claims that 
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unskilled workmen should do this on $600, 
while Professor Small names $1,000 as the 
limit for decent living; but much depends 
on location, city or country. From 60 to 75 
per cent of adult males in this country earn 
less than $600 a year. Allowing one male 
adult to every five persons in families, this 
means that ten to twelve million men, repre- 
senting a half to three-fourths of our entire 
population, are living in poverty, making de- 
cent homes impossible. One dollar and fifty 
cents a week for food for an adult man is 
the least amount on which physical efficiency 
can be maintained in large cities under ordi- 
nary conditions. Less than this means poor 
food, poor physique, poor wages, inefficient 
men, and race deterioration. Among nearly 
2.000 school-children examined in New York, 
many boys were found averaging 31% inches 
shorter and 11 pounds lighter in the poor- 
est laboring families than in the best of the 
same class. Increasing unrest and discon- 
tent call for a minimum living wage which 
will permit reasonable comfort and healthful 
conditions in such homes; but without a 


recognized measure of efficiency to control 
those who habitually render minimum service 
for the highest obtainable pay, employers 
will join still more loudly in Kipling’s §re- 


frain : 
“Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 

There is great need for what Mrs. Rich- 
ards called “a unit of man-power” corre- 
sponding to horse-power in machinery. The 
score card might be applied to day labor, 
with a minimum and maximum wage for 
each kind of work. Accuracy, honesty, neat- 
ness, speed, loyalty or spirit of work, would 
all be represented by certain percentages, and 
foremen would acquire skill and judgment in 
recognizing ability, their own salary depend- 
ing on fairness. The 100 per cent laborer 
might be rare, but would be worthy of his 
hire and arf incentive to efficiency. A youth 
who went out to California as a Forty-niner 
in the craze for gold was one day digging in 
an aimless and mechanical fashion, when an 
old miner said to him, “ Young man, you 
are wasting a heap of time and strength.” 
He showed him how to dig, just where to 
take and where to put each shovelful. At 
the end of the day the youth found that he 
had accomplished twice as much and was 
only half as tired. 

With incomes from $1,000 to $5,000, cer- 
tain percentages have been definitely assigned 
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as indicating wise family expenditure, both 
for physical well-being and for the higher 
intellectual and emotional life, 25 per cent 
being allowed for the latter, with the many 
incidentals which can seldom be foreseen. 
This should cover education, including books, 
periodicals, pictures, lectures, music, school- 
ing for children ; religion, church and char- 
ity ; amusements and recreation of all kinds. 
With the vast majority struggling for the bare 
necessities of life, standards can appeal only to 
those with an income permitting choice in its 
use, though education in elementary schools 
may gradually do much to direct wise use of 
wages. ‘This discussion is limited to food, 
shelter, and clothing, the material essentials 
of every home. ‘These demand that certain 
fundamental standards be maintained as the 
basis of family life if sound bodies, healthy 
minds, and true hearts are to be formed in 
the process of character-building. If these 
are wisely managed, other expenditures are 
apt to be well proportioned. 

Food. When in the best condition of health, 
one is unconscious of the body and its varied 
functions. ‘There is vigor in the step ; there is 
eagerness for action, for work both of muscles 
and mind; there is a sense of force with re- 
serve power,a pleasurein mereexistence. The 
mind is alert; one thinks clearly, and obsta- 
cles are but stepping-stones to success. This 
should be the standard of good health. ‘The 
source of this power is the force liberated by 
the combustion of food in the body. If one 
is tired and sluggish in the morning, unready 
to meet the duties or pleasures of the day, 
something is wrong. ‘The sound man with 
reserve power has a store of health to fall 
back upon, he can easily bear cold, wet, or 
hunger for a time; but when a little change 
in diet, temperature, or humidity seriously 
disturbs a man, he is near bankruptcy in his 
health account. 

How much food is needed for a day’s work 
depends entirely on what that work is to be; 
and clearly the day laborer and the man of 
sedentary life require quite different amounts 
and kinds, as surely as the healthy child, build- 
ing bone, muscle, and tissue, has different 
needs from the quiet grandmother. Without dis- 
cussing the balanced ration, metabolism, and 
the number of calories or heat units required 
by those of different ages and occupations, 
we simply point out that science is just begin- 
ning to show us the possibilities of health as 
a result of following nature’s laws, and that 
intelligent application of such knowledge will 
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greatly influence not only health, but the 
character of family life. Nature has wonder- 
fully adapted the food of different races to 
different climates, calling even upon religion 
to enforce her climatic needs. ‘The reindeer 
is not only food, but shelter, clothing, and 
means of transportation, in Arctic regions ; 
while fruits, grains, and vegetables supply 
man’s needs in the tropics. It seems to be 
largely an inheritance by instinct that through 
the process of natural selection, unaided by 
scientific knowledge, each race and nation has 
made some combination of food materials 
which gives nutrients in fair proportions and 
at the least cost. Blind instincts, devel- 
oped by the pressure of necessity, can usu- 
ally be trusted while primitive conditions 
hold ; but when foods come from all parts of 
the earth to the tables of the rich, the balance 
of nature is disturbed, the palate becomes the 
sole guide, and the need of scientific knowl- 
edge is imperative. 

While many thousands among the poor 
are suffering from under-nutrition, the tables 
of prosperous families, leading largely seden- 
tary lives, have a surplus of expensive nitroge- 
nous foods of which nature requires the 
least and will assimilate only in proportion to 
required tissue-building. Without active ex- 


ercise the system clogs as a furnace does with 
clinkers and ashes; auto-intoxication is the 
inevitable result, producing many prevent- 


able diseases. In such cases the waste of 
food in the body, whereby digestion is over- 
taxed and weakened, exceeds the waste in 
kitchens. 

Education as to physiologic needs and the 
cultivation of right food habits are most im- 
portant for children. Simplicity, daintiness, 
perfect natural flavors, right combinations of 
food, served at the right temperature, with- 
out noise or confusion, giving time and oppor- 
tunity for interchange of thought and cheer- 
ful conversation, make the home table “a 
school of good manners and good food habits 
of which no parent can afford to deprive his 
child. ‘Eat at your table as you would eat at 
the table of the king,’ said Confucius.” 

Cooking may be defined as the scientific 
application of heat to food in such manner 
and at such temperatures as will render it 
most digestible and appetizing while best 
preserving its natural flavor. Good nutri- 
tious material may be so utterly spoiled by 
wrong methods of cooking as to render it 
unfit for food, though it may be so disguised 
by seasoning as to pass the sentinels of 
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taste. Complicated, elaborate, highly sea- 
soned dishes should be avoided, as well as to. 
great variety at one meal. The bric-a-bra 
of food is more tiresome than that of the 
mantel shelf. Over-elaborateness of any kind 
is not in line with good taste and the mode:- 
ation which is an essential of true refinement. 
Some families give twelve-course dinners and 
then economize for a month on essentials of 
comfort. 

Scientific experiments have proved that 
the appetizing appearance and odors of food 
which cause the flow of gastric fluids, the so- 
called appetite juice, increase both the enjoy- 
ment with which food is eaten and its digesti- 
bility ; but from Socrates down we have been 
warned to “ beware of food which tempts you 
to eat when you are not hungry, and of drinks 
that tempt when you are not thirsty.” The 
home table can be made dainty and appetiz- 
ing, a pleasure to look forward to each meal, 
without expensive, out-of-season delicacies to 
tempt the appetite and dull its enjoyment of 
each season’s appropriate offering. ‘“ ‘lo 
ignore the nutritive value of food as the first 
test of its efficiency and to regard feeding 
solely from the zsthetic standpoint,” says 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, “is to undermine the 
stamina of the race.” 

Shelter. The house has long been ac- 
cepted as the visible evidence of the social 
standing of the family, and so it has come 
about that large establishments, far in excess 
of the needs of the family, are often main- 
tained, absorbing an unfair proportion of the 
income. With salaries between $2,000 and 
$10,000, if more than 20 to 25 per cent is 
paid for rent, other needs must suffer in pro- 
portion. The general or operating expenses 
of the house often require more outlay than 
rent, and where outside appearance is kept up 
at the expense of shabby domestic life true 
hospitality disappears and untruth and dis- 
honesty in home standards are transferred to 
business and other relations of life. Where 
a four-servant house is carried on with two, 
or a two-servant house with one, the result 
is constant domestic unrest. A spirit of out- 
ward show cannot be maintained with a life 
of inner harmony. 

The colonial houses of New England, with 
their large living-rooms and huge open fire- 
places, illustrate an almost perfect type of 
family life. Each member had a share in the 
day’s work, and to each it meant home in the 
truest sense. To-day the high cost of shelter 
is the greatest menace to the social welfare 
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the community. A house which cost 
$5,000 sixty years ago will to-day cost nearer 
$20,000. ‘There is added pleasure in the 
home which we plan for ourselves, which ex- 
presses our individual ideas of comfort, hap- 
piness, and privacy, but with limited means 
we must shut out everything that is simply 
for show or for sham, making health, effi- 
ciency, and the general welfare of the family 
the first essentials, recognizing that true hos- 
pitality welcomes intimate friends to a share 
in the real home life rather than large num- 
bers for occasional and costly entertainments. 
Four walls in a city block with paved streets, 
crowded sidewalks, the hurry and rush of 
city life, can never give the best environment 
for the symmetrical development of children. 
Let our ideal home be in the country or sub- 
urbs, with trees, shrubs, a garden or a few 
flowers, the companionship of animals, a safe 
playground for children where the nursemaid 
is not essential. Let there be a large general 
living-room, with open fireplace and broad 
hearth, comfortable chairs to fit all ages, low 
reading lights, ample table space for books 
and magazines adapted to all, hardwood 
floors with rugs, simple furnishings in har- 
monious colors, a few choice pictures and 
growing plants, no useless or meaningless 
ornaments as dust-catchers and time-absorb- 
ers. If means permit, a library or quiet 
room for reading, writing, and study is most 
desirable, that all ages and tastes may find 
expression. Have many and large windows, 
with morning sunshine in the dining-room 
where possible, and plants or ferns. The 
ideal country home will have ample piazza 
space, opening from both living and dining 
room, permitting at least occasional meals 
out of doors. Life was so serious, so full of 
duties, to our colonial ancestors that time for 
outdoor life was hardly recognized. Much 
work can be done out in the fresh air, and 
piazzas may be inclosed in glass for winter use, 
also making a rainy-day playground for chil- 
dren. Sleeping balconies above are invalu- 
able, for sun baths for invalids, brushing and 
airing bedding and clothing, and for the baby’s 
nap out of doors. Closets with windows, 
rods, hangers, shelves, and hooks of most con- 
venient height, all add greatly to the comfort 
of daily living. Where the bath-room is used 
by several persons, separate the fixtures. 
Have ample hooks and shelves and towel 
bars for each one. 

In bedrooms there should be nothing 
which does not satisfy some need, spiritual 


or physical, of the one who occupies it. Let 
each person have a separate bed, if possi- 
ble, with comfortable springs, good mattress, 
and ample light, warm bedding of sufficient 
length (sheets cut three yards long, blankets 
ninety inches). One-third of life is spent in 
bed, and yet this is usually the first place 
where economy in furnishing is practiced, 
instead of the last. ‘There should be some 
place in each house for each one as his own. 
The demand for privacy increases with a 
rising scale of intelligence. Individuality may 
become selfish and self-centered to an extent 
that affects society perceptibly, but the line 
between comfort and luxury should be drawn 
for each where it best ministers to efficiency. 
The modern kitchen should be a food 
laboratory, arranged in every detail for work- 
ing convenience and_ sanitary conditions ; 
with smooth surfaces, glass shelves and table 
tops, and modern saving devices. Some 
families spend on a few elaborate pieces of 
parlor furniture more than enough to equip 
a suitable kitchen or to give comfortable 
beds to all the family. Miss Mulock said: 
“ Half the sting of poverty is gone when one 
keeps house for one’s own comfort and not 
for the comment of one’s neighbors. It is 
not what we lack, but what we see others 
have, that makes us discontented.” We 
need sane and wholesome living which shall 
leave time and energy free for intellectual 
pleasures, which are now so often sacrificed 
to the house itself as the symbol of social 
rank. It takes all the force of the man to 
supply money and of the woman to spend it. 
There would be far less trouble in securing 
and keeping good help if comfortable quar- 
ters were given toservants, with a sitting-room, 
and with recognition that they have social 
instincts and a desire for home comforts. 
Ownership of homes is impossible for the 
majority ; houses are built to rent, and are not 
well adapted to present conditions. The aim 
of the twentieth-century house should be to 
live the effective life, compelling man’s sur- 
roundings to meet his needs. The present 
generation is impatient of the slow process 
of evolution, and yet the last decade has seen 
more real progress in labor-saving methods 
for the home than in many previous cen- 
turies. ‘To-day chemical action cleans our 
silver by simply laying it in a pan with a solu- 
tion of common salt and soda. ‘The forces 
of nature are constantly and silently working 
for those who know how to command them. 
Clothing. Primarily used as a protection 
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for the body from extremes of heat and cold 
and as a matter of modesty, clothing has 
come more and more to signify personal 
adornment. Even more than the house, the 
dress indicates character and individuality ; 
but as the visible sign of social standing its 
influence is less, since the maid sometimes 
outshines her mistress, and many spend 
lavishly on clothing, allowing a corresponding 
shabbiness in the domestic life, which can be 
screened from view. 

The study of textiles has become an impor- 
tant course in home economics, and legisla- 
tion similar to that against adulteration of 
foods is now demanded for pure textiles. 
Loosely woven wool is rich in air, is elastic 
and soft, a non-conductor of heat, and allows 
moisture to pass through without the feeling 
of dampness. Fine, smooth linen is dense, 
poor in air, has close contact with the skin, 
conducts heat away more rapidly and so 
feels cooler, and becomes damp with mois- 
ture. It takes thirty times as long for a 
given quantity of air to pass through linen as 
through wool tricot. Silk lies between wool 


and linen, while stockings of cotton conduct 
heat one-third faster than those of wool. 
Clothing in summer should be loose and 
light, permitting easy evaporation and circu- 


lation, so that the products of secretion may 
not be retained. In winter it should be 
close-fitting and of wool. Street dress should 
have no superfluous material to catch the 
wind or add weight, but should allow freedom 
of motion. ‘The walking skirt should be 
above dust and mud, without trimmings, 
which gather germs. 

Fashion’s autocratic decrees go forth, and 
women, tall and short, stout and thin, array 
themselves in the same style, being often 
ridiculous from the artistic standpoint. We 
tire of these fashions so soon because they 
are intrinsically ugly and unsuited to the 
wearer. Change for the sake of change 
gives impetus to the restlessness of the day 
which is so marked in the rule of fashion. 
Woman is in bondage to her neighbor’s 
opinion, and does not realize that her sheep- 
like attitude in blindly following the latest 
style, regardless as to whether it suits her, 
simply advertises poverty of ideas, lack of 
imagination and originality. A well-known 
librarian said, ‘‘ There are women who would 
no more be seen reading a novel a year old 
than with sleeves bulging at the wrong end.” 
A margin of time for thought and study of 
human anatomy and art would mean change 
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only to improve, and true evolution in the art 
of dress. 

Many years ago a woman of rare character 
and wealth in one of our large cities adopted 
a very simple style of dress, from which she 
never varied, wearing always black for the 
street and white in the home, with choice 
laces as occasion warranted. ‘The peace of 
mind and time thus set free was occupied 
with many philanthropic and generous deeds 
for others, while she commanded the respect 
of all. Forty years ago the woman who owned 
a black silk dress and rare old laces, often 
handed down as heirlooms, was prepared 
for almost any social occasion. The dress 
hung in the spare-room closet, and was in 
style more seasons then than months now 
To wear imitation lace or to tolerate shams 
was like telling falsehoods. ‘To-day these 
choice laces are worn to shreds on morning 
gowns, and when old family jewels are 
brought out for the new generation it is 
thought necessary to reset them in the latest 
prevailing style. 

The home where there is most money, 
most ease and luxury, is not the home which 
sends out men and women best fitted to 
meet life’s problems. There is lack of disci- 
pline and strength, which are gained by over- 
coming difficulties. A nature lover, watch- 
ing the efforts of a butterfly to free itself 
from the cocoon, saw a period of struggle 
followed by one of rest, and these were many 
times repeated. At last the beautiful moth 
was almost free, only a few fibers remaining, 
which the impatient watcher cut with scissors. 
It soared upwards in the sunshine for a 
time, fluttering more and more feebly, till at 
last it fell helpless to the ground, unable to 
rise again. That final struggle was just 
what was needed to develop the power of 
sustained flight. 

The highest art in dress is to be so clothed 
that those with whom we come in contact 
shall be unconscious of what we wear; yet 
probably the majority of women to-day sym- 
pathize with the lady whom Emerson quotes : 
“The sense of being perfectly well dressed 
gives a feeling of inward tranquillity which 
religion is powerless to bestow.”? Unfortu- 
nately, many women feel thus self-satisfied 
when clothed in the extreme of fashion and 
elegance, which is often far from good taste. 
“It is only when mind and character slumber 
that the dress can be seen,” was said of a 
former generation. Few as yet accept the 
highest standare of that mysterious autocrat 
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“good form,” which requires, first, that one 
dress and live within one’s income. 

Alice Ravenhill writes: ‘ Quite slowly but 
surely the idea is dawning on the social hori- 
zon that the persistence of conditions preju- 
dicial to human prosperity is discreditable to 
a civilized community, and that economics, if 
not ethics, calls for their control.” We have 
to-day two new sciences, still in their infancy, 
named less than a decade ago by Sir Francis 
Galton and Ellen H. Richards: Eugenics, a 
better race, and Euthenics, better living, both 
having periodicals devoted to their interest. 
In her last book, ‘“‘ Euthenics,” Mrs. Rich- 
ards points out that it is through increase of 
scientific knowledge, not through chance or 
compulsion, that right conditions or control 
of environment will be brought about. 
Eugenics deals with race improvement 
through heredity, euthenics with the same 
problem through environment. Euthenics 
precedes eugenics, developing better men 
now, and thus inevitably creating a better 
race of men in the future. The betterment 
of living conditions, through conscious en- 
deavor, for the purpose of securing more 
efficient human beings, is what is meant by 
euthenics, and the home is its most important 
factor, relating education and science to life. 
If the State is to have good citizens, it must 
provide for the teaching of the essentials to 
a generation that will become the wiser 
mothers and fathers of the next generation. 
The watchword of the future is the welfare 
of the child. 

No work worth doing is free from details 
and tedious routine. Men spend years in 
preparation for the higher professions be- 
cause it is worth while to succeed. ‘ Love 
of home and of what the home stands for con- 
verts the drudgery of daily routine into a 
high order of social service. Real progress 
in any age means to produce not only better 
methods, but better men.” 

A “voluntary nobility,’ men who may at- 
tain purity of life and purpose and banish evil, 
has been an ideal long sought by writers of 
Utopias. Mr. H. G. Wells describes such an 
order, which he calls the Samurai, based on 
the feudal warriors of Japan of that name, who 
were distinguished by indomitable courage, 
fervent patriotism, and intense loyalty, and for 
whom all military and naval services were re- 
served. Plato in his ‘“ Republic ” develops a 
similar idea in his guardians. The old monas- 
tic orders followed this vision on the spiritual 


plane, but ignored the body as the temple of 
the soul. The Boy Scouts to-day typify the 
same effort towards a voluntary nobility. 

Mr. Wells’s ideal is in the modern demo- 
cratic spirit, for his order is open to every 
physically and mentally healthy adult who will 
observe its prescribed austere rule of living, 
though every candidate must have high educa- 
tional qualifications, must be at least twenty- 
five years old, and must be something or 
have done something worth while. His order 
is not hereditary, but is classified by temper- 
aments—the sociologic ‘“ consciousness of 
kind.” Those with strong imaginations and 
creative instincts are given every possible 
advantage of education and leisure whereby 
genius may be stimulated and rewarded, for 
it is to this power that all progress is due. 
Those with less imagination may be very 
clever and capable, but they do not desire to 
do new things. They are more stable and 
trustworthy, and may carry out the visions of 
those who are less able to deal with details 
and need a balance-wheel. Weeding out the 
dull and the base, practically all power is in 
the hands of these two types. There are no 
changing fashions; both men and women 
wear a special dress—white woolen robes 
with bands of brilliant color predominating. 
All are well grown, well nourished, in moral 
and bodily health and efficiency, with that 
clearness of eye which belongs to cleanness 
of blood, and with faces strengthened by 
discipline and touched with devotion. The 
result is the co-operation of all men of good 
intent. One who breaks the rule after twenty- 
five is no more in the Samurai forever. 

Knowledge is cumulative and education 
means true evolution, which is the law of 
nature. Revolution is man’s blind substitute, 
which may gain at tremendous sacrifice or may 
set back the wheels of progress. It is evolu- 
tion, not revolution, which should improve 
conditions for the laboring man, and make 
possible homes that may develop the right 
kind of citizens, lessen the number of divorce 
suits, and raise the level of human efficiency. 
To this end the fourth “ R,” right living, is 
a necessity in modern education. From 
kindergarten through university it must be 
taught with an ethical quality, correlated with 
science, and applied to the problems of daily 
life. Like the unconscious standard of health, 
a ‘voluntary nobility”? may then develop 
naturally as a result of right standards of 
living in the home. 





THE POWER OF DRAMATIC INSTINCT 
BY ALICE MINNIE HERTS 


Miss Herts, the author of the following article, was for seven years—from 1902 to 1909—the 
director of the Children’s Educational Theater, one of the most interesting and effective agencies 
for reaching, uplifting, and developing children living in the tenement-house district of the Easi 
Side of New York City. The work was discontinued in 1909, not because it was unsuccessful, bu: 
because it was too successful. It grew to such proportions and became such a strain upon its 
director that she broke down from overwork. Her health has now been completely restored, and a 
few months ago she published, through Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New York, a book which no! 
only tells in a human and interesting fashion the story of her work among the East Side children, 
but sets forth her views regarding the proper training of the dramatic instinct in children, and a 
plan for an educational theater which shall have a very much larger scope than that of an East Sid 
settlement. No one who is interested in children can fail to be interested in Miss Herts’s book, 
which deserves to be widely read, not only by parents, but by those who are engaged in the training 
and teaching of children. Miss Herts’s plan of an educational theater is not a mere vision. She 
made it a practical success in connection with the Educational Alliance. We believe that it is 
possible to find in New York a sufficient guaranty fund to enable Miss Herts to demonstrate the 
educational value of her plan.—TuHeE Epirors. 
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GOOD play is the best medium which 
exists to help young people to adjust 
their ideas to new existing condi- 

tions. For them, even a poor play is more 
powerful than a good sermon, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will make clear. 

A few years ago a young wife and mother 
who has built up a thriving business of her own 
said to me: *“* When I was about sixteen, a 
I am 


great temptation came into my life. 
sure I should have gone wrong if I hadn’t 
just happened to see ‘ Bertha, the Sewing- 


Machine Girl.’ I can remember now how 
I went to the theater with my gentleman 
friend, and that play showed me so plain that 
if you do right, right comes out of it. There 
ought to be more plays that show girls that 
you don’t get nothin’ for nothin’. You’ve 
got to work for your happiness.” 

It is true the girl’s form of expression was 
crude, but to me the substance of her experi- 
ence was vital, for similar testimony reaches 
me ¢onstantly. 

During the time “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 
was running at the Children’s Educational 
Theater I accepted an invitation to dine at 
a neighboring restaurant with several boys 
who constantly visited this theater. Upon 
my arrival, somewhat late, all my hosts im- 
mediately arose from their seats, one of their 
number drew my chair, and all remained 
standing until I was seated. ‘Then my right- 
hand neighbor at table, a lad of twelve, ex- 
plained: “We fellers all do like that now 
since we saw the Earl of Dorincourt in 
Fauntleroy. He always stands up till the 
lady sits down.” 
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Translated into the language of the edu 
cator, what these young people constantly 
express is this: Interest attaches to the vis 
ualized development of the acted story; a 
play shows the relation of means to end. 
Human beings, especially young ones, like 
to see things work out. ‘They prefer to see 
the wheels of life go round in a play than 
learn of the effect of their clogging in a ser- 
mon. When young folks see a play which 
contains human dramatic situations, they ex 
perience thrills of feeling ; and when feelings 
are strong, they are likely to modify conduct. 

A good play is absorbingly interesting to a 
boy or girl, and it is interest alone which can 
promote the development of a vigorous men- 
tal life, since both mind and character are 
molded through interest. But the interest 
which young people have in seeing a play 
acted by even the greatest players is not half 
so powerful as that which they experience in 
being themselves a part of the play. The 
best and most constructive impulses of youth 
demand a “ try-out,” and dramatic instinct 
hungers for a rehearsal stage on which to 
enact life’s drama. ‘The growing soul seeks 
to widen its cramped quarters, and the vicari- 
ous experience which the gentleman and the 
loafer, the woman of the world and of the 
half-world, afford is a method of suggestion 
wonderfully adapted to the psychological 
needs of youth. To interpret adequately a 
varied range of characters in plays is a 
vocational training in the school of life, and, 
moreover, a-highly economic one, since the 
error that might prove fatal in real life may 
be in the make-believe fabric of the play a 
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creative means for the player’s character- 
development. 

I say it may be a means for the player’s 
development. Whether it is or not depends 
entirely upon the one who trains the player, 
for, under the direction of the ordinary ama- 
teur dramatic coach, or what I have heard 
children call “‘ the regular stage coach,” there 
is no development whatever of the player. 

Because educators have in the past been 
blind to the power of dramatic instinct they 
have directed all their forces to the teaching 
of ethics in an abstract way, which at best 
can but reach the intellect, while they have 
complacently left to haphazard chance the 
training of the play-producer, the one who 
can reach the two mainsprings of character, 
the emotions and the will, in concrete direct 
fashion. 

When young people desire to give a play— 
and this desire is constant in every class of 
society throughout the country, in both pri- 
vate and public schools and colleges as well 
as in clubs and settlements—they usually hire 
a dramatic coach. In order to expend as 
little time and money as possible, the players 
learn their lines “ by heart” or mechanically 
between times, and at rehearsal the coach 
gives them whatever “stage business ” he 


has arranged—something he believes will 


create effect for an audience. ‘The process 
is a purely mechanical one, entirely apart 
from the work of the educator who is inter- 
ested in the development of the youthful 
player. He must consider the play as a 
means of bringing the child or the adolescent 
to realize a social scene of action, the various 
characters as concrete types of development 
by means of which the player can form a 
definite mental image ; for the concentrated 
life of a worthy drama better than any text- 
book affords a striking illustration of the way 
in which fundamental forces work. 

This universal dramatic instinct has such a 
humanizing power that unerringly it collects 
the wheat and discards the chaff, for it is a 
well-known fact that right sentiment in a play 
never fails of recognition by those whom 
formal education leaves cold and untouched. 
When I lived in Paris, I was a regular attend- 
ant at a little theater in the Clichy quarter. 
The gallery audience at this playhouse was 
composed mainly of street gamins, shop-girls, 
and clerks, augmented by a sprinkling of 
women of the streets—somewhat similar to 
the audience which now attends the “ movin’ 
pitchers.”” Such plays as “ The Danicheffs,” 
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“The Two Orphans,” “ Diplomacy,” ‘* Two 
Little Vagabonds,” etc., were played by a 
fairly adequate stock company. 

In any one of these plays the performance 
of a noble action on the stage always received 
the unstinted applause of this audience, while 
the commission of an ignoble deed was spon- 
taneously hissed. It was rather plaintive to 
observe that a highly virtuous act performed 
by a wife or mother or sweetheart in the play 
was always most enthusiastically applauded by 
the women of the street, whose souls were 
still alive to the ideal presented in dramatic 
form. 

A play has positive ethical import when 
used as a means for promoting an under- 
standing of social life; and every true educa- 
tor knows that what the child needs is some 
fabric to help him towards social imagination 
and conception. Years of experience and 
observation have shown me that this univer- 
sal desire of the young to see plays, and 
especially to enact characters in plays, is an 
instinctive clutch, an appeal for self-preserva- 
tion, a challenge of suppressed child nature 
struggling with the breakers in the deep sea 
of abstract ethics. 

Still, even though the educator in producing 
a play should not allow the player to consider 
the effect of his speech and action upon an 
audience, he, the producer, must have very 
clearly defined in his own mind the effect 
which each character in the play should pro- 
duce, and this knowledge he must use only as 
an aid to stimulate creative thought and action 
in the player. The use of dramatic instinct 
towards interpretation is educationally valu- 
able only as it is founded on the creative 
thought of the player, only as it is utilized as 
a means of widening and deepening the imagi- 
native appreciation of social relations, ways, 
and ideals. 

Whenever we see a child on the stage who 
is absolutely charming, spontaneous, and con- 
vincing, we may be certain that it has been 
trained by some discerning stage manager 
according to this method. It has been imbued 
with the thought of the character and has been 
allowed to evolve its own “ stage business,” 
which is based on an intelligent insight into the 
assumed part in its relation to the other char- 
acters in the play. It has not been flustered 
and harassed and made artificial by having 
hurled at its head the expressions—“ Take 
care, that piece of business will get cold before 
it gets over,” ‘ You want to plant that effect 
stronger,” ‘‘ Yow must give them the punch,” 
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etc. I am not entering into a discussion 
as to whether this is or is not the surest way 
to obtain quick, effective results with the pro- 
fessional player, but I do know, through much 
experience, that it is absolutely ineffectual with 
the child, inasmuch as it clogs his thought and 
stifles his imagination. 

‘To enkindle imagination and to promote 
creative action is the dual function of the 
dramatic instinct. With what more powerful 
agency could the educator deal, and why does 
he allow this opportunity, so constantly prof- 
fered him, to slip through his fingers ? 

Literature could be made so serviceable to 
the students if it were taught in connection 
with a study of relevant social realities. ‘“ ‘To 
point a moral and adorn a tale” there is no 
medium like the play. ‘Truth, constancy, and 
conjugal tenderness can be made to stir the 
emotions of any young woman througha proper 
introduction to Imogen in ‘* Cymbeline :” 

“ Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die.” 

This sentiment has the same social value 
for womanhood that it had centuries ago, and 
the dramatic instinct will assist at its rebirth 
if only the teachers will help their pupils to 
grow spiritually from within by aiding them 
towards a true conception of the characters 
they wish to portray, instead of allowing them 
to waste their time in repeating lines which 
have for them no meaning. 

Not long since, while discussing the ar- 
rangements for a play to be given by the 
senior class of a woman’s college, I said to 
the student committee in charge: “ Has the 
coach conferred with the heads of your depart- 

.ment of English, so that the play may be 
prepared by class study and analysis? Has 
the coach met the head of your department of 
physical culture, that he may confer regard- 
ing any necessary corrective work? Is your 
department of music in close touch with your 
play-producer, to afford necessary aid in voice 
training, and will your art department co- 
operate in the preparation of costume and 
scenery?” ‘The young woman’s eyes opened 
more widely at each question, but finally the 
eyes half closed in a discouraged look when 
she replied, “ In the beginning I did suggest 
that the faculty meet our coach, but they 
seemed not to be interested todo so. Prob- 
ably they were too busy.” I said, “‘ Probably,” 
and turned the conversation to other matters, 
while | mentally added another figure to the 
increasing column of defects in our modern 
education. 
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The play in question was “ As You Like 
It,’ but my knowledge of the way in which 
the characters in this play can be brought to 
life by the student through the intelligent 
stimulation of dramatic instinct did not blind 
me to the fact that the instructors were truly 
too busy preparing pupils to receive marks in 
Shakespeare courses to permit their turning 
aside for a time to help infuse life into the 
bard’s great comedy. 

Professors of psychology in college courses 
dwell upon the power of volition and of emo- 
tion, yet they do not seize upon the emotion 
which lies at the root of youth’s universal 
desire to enact characters in plays, to give 
youth a “ try-out ” chance to put his thought 
into action, and to observe for himself the 
effect. Ideas that have become a part of the 
working motives of action are effectual as 
moral guides, but mere ideas about moral 
action may remain as dead and ineffective as 
ideas about Greek and Roman history. 

Last year, in the course of work for the 
Children’s Court, two lads of twelve and four- 
teen were paroled to report to me twice a 
week. The twelve-year-old boy had been 
arrested for cutting the arm of another boy 
with a sharp piece of tin during a street row. 
The fourteen-year-old hopeful had _ stolen 
some electrical apparatus which belonged to 
his school-teacher. After I had the boys on 
my hands, I was rather at a loss to know 
just what to do with them. Had the Chil- 
dren’s Theater been operating, I should 
have known exactly what to do with the 
boys, but, since it was not, I cast about to 
see what ‘‘ show” I could take them to see 
in order to illustrate concretely the deeps of 
tribulation and unhappiness which fall to the 
lot of the cutthroat and the burglar 

I wanted to reach the very heart of these 
boys’ lives, as Hamlet did when he planned 
to touch his uncle’s heart : 

“The play’s the thing 

Wherein I'll catch the conscéence of the king.” 

Hamlet did not put it to the king as an 
ethical proposition, and I knew very well that 
it would be a mere waste of time and oppor- 
tunity to put any abstract propositions to my 
boys. Most unfortunately for my purpose, the 
only burglar plays then on the boards were 
“ Raffles ” and “ Jimmy Valentine,” both in- 
teresting plays which make heroes of thieves, 
and so, through the strong grip of dramatic 
appeal, are subtly but surely inimical to the 
nebulous forming mind of the young. With a 
surplus number of theaters for adults and not 
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one for children, it was impossible for me to 
entertain my young friends in the way I de- 
sired, so that we had to be content merely 
to “visit ’ gether, with ice-cream and cakes 
as a lean and inadequate substitute for the 
real fatted calf. Even an ice-cream party is 
not half so good as a play, as any boy or 
girl will admit, but it is a great deal better 
than the majority of abstract sermons ; and 
pathological training is of small service in 
the exuberant heyday of youth unless rein- 
forced by action. 

Tangible, motivated ideals are what the 
educator should crowd into this fertile 
period. Why, then, discard the play, which 
furnishes material for application to life 
and which can be used as a means of 
indirect moral training? Why not afford 
young people, under proper direction, the 
opportunity for which they clamor and let 
them compare their own conduct with that 
of despicable or admirable types in plays in 
which they perform? Consciousness is a 
very sensitive agent, and, if even the street 
urchin’s dramatic instinct leads him unerr- 
ingly to applaud the righteous deed when he 
sees it done, why not give him a chance to 
dv the thing himself, and thus carry the lesson 
several degrees higher ? 

Why will the educator leave this vitally 






important training to the unequipped, usually 
uncultivated, ‘‘ stage coach,” who, by inducing 
artificial emotion for purposes of effect on an 
audience, breeds hypocrisy in the impression- 
able adolescent? Why will he continue to 
suppress emotions which he might transform 
to the lasting benefit of the individual and of 
society? Why will the teacher not suffer little 
children to come unto him, and themselves 
show him their need? Why will he go far 
afield to seek some artificial stimulus to keep 
young people at their studies when a natural 
one is within reach? Why administer ex- 
trinsic remedies when intrinsic ones serve ? 

Thrilling, spontaneous uplift at the com- 
mission of a noble deed, shuddering natural 
disgust at the execution of a vile, debasing 
action—these are the things the true educator 
desires to see in the young. 

Let him, then, look up for a time from his 
volume of Kant and Bain and the others, and 
study at first hand and for himself the psy- 
chology of the “gallery gods’” hisses and 
applause. Is dramatic instinct not worthy of 
profound study by the greatest of educators 
when it causes the veriest street gamin to 
experience pleasure and pain at the right and 
wrong act ? 

I ask myself, What is true education if it 
is not training youth to feel just that ? 


THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY 
BY EDWARD EVERETT BACON 


HE articles which have appeared in 

The Outlook upon the subject of 

Immortality have been of exceeding 
interest—suggestive and helpful, as they were 
certain to be from the thought and experi- 
ence of their writers. Probably, however, 
they must suffer the fate of all such utter- 
ances, in being doomed from the start to 
leave things about where they find them, with 
the reader who is at all anxious or concerned 
with respect to the problem. And this not 
because of any defect in the articles them- 
selves, but rather because of what we may 
call the peculiar nature of the case with the 
argument itself for immortality: 

‘If a man die, shall he live again?” Be- 
yond this line of halt which we call death 
does the active march of life still go on? It 
is not for a moment imagined that any con- 





sideration here offered is to be the effectual 
end of all questions concerning the matter. 
Indeed, it is not even thought to suggest any 
new frame for the argument, or even to offer 
a fresh item of “ evidence” or “ proof” of 
immortality. The ground seems to have all 
been covered. ‘The purpose here is simply 
to indicate of what particular sort of stuff— 
so to say—the real and effective argument 
for immortality must be made (a matter of 
concern quite commonly overlooked), and so 
perhaps point out the direction in which alone 
it is to be looked for. And, so far as this 
may be done, it should serve to suggest a 
partial explanation at least of the painful 
inadequacy that is commonly felt in the so- 
called ‘‘ proofs”’ or ‘ evidences” that have 
furnished the popular stock thus far. 

The first thing to be remarked in course 
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here is the well-nigh utter practical futility of 
all the arguments or proofs of immortality 
that it has been common to adduce. By 
this we mean simply to say that our 
human personal immortality cannot be 
proved as a fact, compelling assent, after 
the fashion of proofs in physical or even 
in purely intellectual matters. The reason 
for this is, first, that immortality is not at 
all conceived as pertaining to physical things 
and forms, anyway; and, second, that the 
spiritual being to which it is conceived to per- 
tain is not of a purely (and perhaps we should 
say not even of a predominantly) intellectual 
character. Certain rude analogies of more 
or less value may possibly be drawn from 
the material sphere, and arguments of the 
purely intellectual sort—and not without 
value—may be constructed for the belief 
in immortality, but at the end the analogies 
and the arguments, one and all, must for 
the most part fail to prove the case, in the 
only real and satisfactory sense of ‘“ proof.” 

And right here it is well to remark, for a 
moment, upon the nature and meaning: in 
general of that which we call proof or evi- 
dence. At last, and practically, for any such 
case, all real proof must be proof to the 
individual mind or soul. 

“Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 

‘The real evidence or proof of any matter, for 
me, must be that showing of the thing that 
shall beget in me the conviction—the sense 
or feeling—that the thing is really so. If it 
falls short of this, it falls short of being 
‘proof’ to me. ‘That is to say, proof is 
not matter of the intellect exclusively, but 
sensibility somehow as well has to come into 
the account, and indeed is at last perhaps 
the telling thing about it. The evidence or 
proof that cannot make me feel as well as 
think (and indeed, maybe, feel beyond all 
my thinking) cannot be conclusive evidence 
or proof tome. £.g., aman would prove to 
me that a certain neighbor of mine, whom 
I have long known and trusted, is, and all 
along has been, a knave. Now he may fur- 
nish however great a mass of evidence or 
proofs, and construct however complete an 
argument, yet if at the end there remain to 
me the sense or feeling of doubt as to the 
alleged evidences or proofs, and as to the 
conclusiveness of his argument, and a con- 
viction that, after all, the man is not a knave, 
then the evidence and the argument have not 
‘proved the case for me. 


Now with reference to this matter of i 
mortality—the evidences or proofs of imm: 
tality—these remarks apply. ‘There are e\ 
dences enough, and proofs enough, and go 
enough, in the case so far as such framing «i 
the thing can avail; the practical trouble wi:! 
them, singly and together, is that at the e: 
the individual soul so generally is left without 
the sense of convincing force in them. Therc’s 
the same longing as before for “ real proo: 
And thus the question resolves itself into this 
practical form, How shall I come to have a 
realising sense of the truth of immortality ? 
how get the sensible conviction, the sense 
of reality in it, so that I shall say, “I can sce 
it, and feel it, and now I am confident that it 
is even so”? 

And this brings us into sight of the very 
important and vital fact that any soul must 
come to the grasp of this truth of immortality 
by the way of first realizing it as a truth of its 
own very self, its being, its own life. Before 
realizing immortality broadly, as a truth of 
other lives, I must first have the clear 
sense in me that it is the fact about myse’/, 
I must know myself as immortal, and then 
I shall easily, instinctively, attach the concep- 
tion to others. The argument, or proof, 
must be so made up, and it must come 
that way. ‘The common trouble with’ men 
about the proof of immortality is largely 
this, viz., that they are trying to get at it 
in the reverse order of its natural and 
necessary construction. ‘They strain their 
minds, as though, by some tremendous dead- 
lift of thought, or maybe by some strange 
psychological maneuver, they were to grasp 
and realize the truth of immortality outright, 
as the fact pertaining to some dead friend, 
or maybe broadly about all others who have 
died ; and then, somehow, the reflection of it 
all backward is to give them the realization 
of it for themselves. ‘They do not under- 
stand that immortality must be, first of all, 
here and now, the truth and fact in and of 
one’s own conscious self, and become thus, 
by extension, the truth of others, whether 
dead or living. Of course all such endeavor 
is doomed to certain failure, and then we 
have the lament that proofs are so scanty, 
and that we are left so in the dark. ‘Ihe 
simple truth is that I must first have the reali- 
zation of immortality as an assurance included 
in my consciousness of my own being and 
life. It is a general fact that the things 
that we know about others—their nature, 
character, disposition—we know first as things 
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of ourselves, and then of others by a process 
of extension. I know such a thing as affec- 
tion, or aversion, or joy, or sorrow, or fear, 
or hate, or honor, or what not, as facts about 
another person only as I first have somehow 
an experience of these as in and of myself. 
The very words are meaningless until my 
experience has given their meaning to them. 
Even thus also must I know the truth of 
immortality, in any wide way of it, by know- 
ing it first in the individual way, as the truth 
about myself. When it gets fully hold of my 
soul that I myself verily am immortal, and my 
very consciousness of my own being is per- 
meated with the sense of it, at once the 
extension of that truth is made instinctively, 
and without effort, to my friend, to men and 
women in general, in all times, and every- 
where. 

And this brings us round to the final stage 
in the course of our reflection. How am I,then, 
to know immortality as the truth of myself ? 
And the answer—at least as a verbal matter 
—is not a difficult thing to give. In large 
measure, I must come to realize immortality 
as of myself by the presence consciously in 
me of those things that I instinctively sense 
as the eternal, the immortal things, the things 
that have natural congruousness with, and so 
suggest, the idea. There are such things. 

“ Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof 

That they were born for immortality.” 

Let me illustrate the meaning here. Some 
few years ago, as I was serving profession- 
ally on a funeral occasion, it fell to my lot to 
ride to the cemetery with a driver who wasa 
man of quite good natural order of mind, but 
who was a notoriously dissipated and cor- 
rupt man. As we were riding along, it came 
not unnaturally, in the course of conversation, 
that he asked me the question, ‘Do you 
really think that after death we go on still 
living ?”? I replied that I certainly did, and 
then he said (his breath reeking with the 
fumes of his grog), ‘‘ Well, it may be so, 
but somehow I can never make myself feel 
that way about it.” Ah me! “ ‘The axioms 
of man holy are the problems of man 
fallen.” I did not enter into any discus- 
sion of the matter with him, but the thought 
came to me, how should it be possible for 
a man whose consciousness of Aimse/f is 
the consciousness of all evil appetites and 
propensities, whose soul is all swarming, as 
it were, with the things that have no fitness 
for immortality, and that ought not to be 


immortal, how should it be possible for him 
to have a sense of immortality 
to himself, and, if not to himself, then 
belonging to any one else? ‘There is no con- 
gruousness, no fitness, of these~things to- 
gether, that should unite them in the sense 
of his or any soul. The rather are they 
mutually repellent, exclusive things. And 
so, not to limit ourselves to the case of this 
man, or to any of such debased life, we might 
ask, how can a soul occupied with hatreds, 
and petty jealousies, and resentments, have a 
sense of immortality within itself? Or how 
even can a soul of sordid and selfish impulses, 
or mere material ambitions and lusts for 
material things, have the sense of immortality 
within itself? Or even let it be that a soul 
shall merely be just negatively indifferent to 
the higher thoughts and aspirations of the 
spirit, content in the range of mundane cares 
and interests, how should such a soul have 
much, if any, sense of immortality as of itself, 
and, if not of itself, then as belonging toJany 
one? All these conditions and immortality 
have no natural, ideal fitness to each other. 
What we have in mind when we speak of 
proofs and evidences of any matter is for 
the most part the notion of a constitutional 
fitness, congruence, as between ideas or 
things. ‘Things appear to us to be con- 
gruous so and so, and to be not congruous 
in another way, and this is about all there 
is with us of the matter of evidence, 
or proof, in any thing. And so there are 
things that the soul feels instinctively as 
eternal, immortal things. Such is the only 
congruousness of thought respecting them, 
the only fitness or propriety felt as about 
them. ‘There is a certain witness of the 
soul, 
“ Saying, What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 

In a word, the only way to have the sense 
of immortality within one’s self is simply to 
live immortally. The soul must be kept clear— 
negatively—of the things of thought and of 
life that are unfitted to immortality, and 
must cultivate and develop within itself posi- 
tively the thoughts and dispositions and tastes 
and moods that are most naturally fitted to 
the thought and the sense of it. 

Put into any soul, any life, the things that 
made up the soul, the life, of Jesus Christ ; 
let the humility, the purity, and the self- 
forgetting love, the devotion every way to 
the Father, that were in the soul of Christ, 
filling all his consciousness of himself, and 
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making up his life—let these things and 
their kind fill the conscious being of any 
man, and, in so far as this is done, he will 
tend to carry in himself the sense of his 
own immortality, and at once he will find 
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the same thought and sense already sprea 
out to include others; and, forgetting a! 
about any interests of argument in th 
matter, the truth of immortality will stand 
secure to him. 


THE SPECTATOR 


SCENSION Day in Florence initiated 
the Spectator into the quaint old local 
custom of exchanging crickets with 
one’s friends. The cricket is supposed 

to sing you good luck, for, as Dickens said in his 
immortal story, “ All the cricket tribe are potent 
spirits, even though the people who hold con- 
verse with them do not know it.” Early in the 
morning the Spectator was awakened by “7 ho 
? grilli canterino /” the cry of the gr//i venders, 
carrying racks from which hung tiny cages con- 
taining the cricket and the leaf he feedson. In 
days gone by the idea was to find the gv7/d for 
one’s selfin the Cascine, and early on the morning 
of Ascension Day a veritable pilgrimage of 
families of the middle and lower classes was 
made to the meadows along the Arno, where 
they passed the long spring holiday picnicking— 
a bright and picturesque scene. Before going 
home again, or as dusk came on, the tiny cages 
would be opened and the crickets set free. 
is) 

The real people in all lands and ages seem to 
like to share an occasional holiday with little 
humble friends of the earth, and make them 
prominent by attributing to their assistance 
whatever good luck succeeding davs may offer. 
Just as the Florentine on Ascension Day wants 
his cricket, and the Easter child hunts the elu- 
sive rabbit, so the old-time Chinese used to go 
into the meadows on the seventh day of the 
seventh month of each year to get spiders to 
weave the good luck sign on their webs. In the 
National Museum at Washington is a curious 
Chinese drawing of fruit under a spider’s web, 
the center of which is that earliest of known 
symbols, the swastika. Since seeing that picture 
the Spectator never passes a spider’s web with- 
out peering to discover if its center be perchance 
a swastika. Never, alas! has he found one, but 
thrillingly allied was his discovery of its first 
cousin, a four-leaf clover, standing proudly up 
through one of those cobwebs in the grass, 
exquisitely silvered over with dew, which the 
French call Veils of the Virgin. 


A lucky clover it was, rather than the coveted 
cricket, which the Spectator found last Ascen- 





sion Day in the Cascine meadows. Instantly 
the charm began to work, and across the leagues 
of distance and down the years of time his heart 
flew to a beloved garden where his youthful 
alter ego displayed a bunch of four-leaf clovers, 
boasting of his prowess, and a voice long silent 
retorted with mocking laugh: “ Mere astigma- 
tism! Who couldn’t if one saw double?” 


Some one has said that abroad we brag of 
things at home, and, returned home, we brag of 
things abroad. Emotion works by contrast. 
The eye, seeing green, is reminded of scarlet; we 
write our spring poetry in bleak weather, and 
never so crave the tumultuous privacy of a snow- 
storm as in August serenity. Moreover, a name, 
whatever its meaning, sends the imagination 
speeding to the antipodes. That warm Ascen- 
sion Day in Florence the chirp, chirp of the 
little caged cricket, like the thrush of Poor 
Susan, loosed the Spectator’s grown-up self 
from foreign environment and he was four 
again, enthroned on a little green wooden 
“cricket,” the very thought of which conjures 
up cuddlings and laughter and sweet family joys. 
From that point of vantage his childish eyes 
studied the fire-logs—words just added to his 
vocabulary—and he deeply pondered. Well, the 
Spectator sat on that little green cricket to-day 
and gazed on the fire-dogs; but was it of fire- 
dogs fer se that he ruminated, of days when his 
infancy dreamed? No; what he saw was the 
dares and fenates of an ancient Roman house, 
represented by little figures of dogs lying on the 
hearth, or brass bars with a dog’s head at the 
end. So AEneas saw them, so Horace, on their 
fathers’ hearths—the hearth from a spark of 
which, as one old form of the legend relates, the 
child Romulus was miraculously born. The 
“little gods” were particularly dear in the old 
Roman house, Symonds tells us, to be invoked 
on special occasions—Domiduca, for instance, 
who watches over one’s safe coming home, an 
so ever proves the careless wanderer’s friend. 


32) 


A week before Ascension Day, while the 
crickets were still chirping free in Florentine 
meadows, a beautiful marble monument was 
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pliced over the recently closed grave of the 
American sculptor Larkin G. Mead, ‘ for twenty- 
five years beloved professor in the school of 
Belle Arti, and for forty-seven years a resident 
of Florence.” The monument represents the 
Recording Angel, and stands, backed by cy- 
presses, half-way up the slope of the Allori 
cemetery, a figure of great beauty and dignity. 
The simple base on which it stands bears a 
medallion likeness of Larkin Mead, molded by 
himself. The Spectator’s eyes grew misty as 
he gazed upon that angel, for its magic made 
him a child again, seated on the little green 
cricket, while a beloved voice recounted again 
how the speaker’s cousin and playmate, a lad of 
seventeen, artist to the finger-tips, had fash- 
ioned this angel out of snow at the cross-roads 
near his parents’ home in the dear old town of 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Secretly the boy worked 
through the night carrying water to wet the snow, 
and in the morning there she stood, unannounced 
and radiant in her great beauty. It was from 
drawings of this snow angel that an assistant 
of Professor Mead executed, after the sculptor’s 
death, the monument now over his grave. 


s2) 


The Spectator owns a diary kept by the 
grandmother of this distinguished American 
sculptor so long a resident of Florence, and has 
gathered from it many a hint of artistic avatar. 
There are items of canvas and crewels bought 
for cross-stitch, with notes of how, when past 
eighty, untrammeled by lack of patterns, the 
diarist gathered roses in her garden and out- 
lined their design directly on her canvas. So 
fascinating was her worsted work that every 
Saturday night found her pushing it far under 
the bed, lest the sight of it tempt her to work on 
Sunday. She was an unflinching old lady who 
did not often fail of the last word. Cite the 
case of the sunny, auburn-haired laddie who 
rushed into her presence with the cry, “I’m en- 
gaged, grandmother! I’m engaged!” to be met 
by the retort, at once dry and dampening, “ I 
hope you are engaged in religion!” Her diary 
records: “ My son William has set out on a 
long journey to find a place to settle for life. 
He carried with him 10 shirts, 9 pairs of woolen 
stockings, and 5 white cotton do., 5 cravats 
and 2 silk handkerchiefs and a devout library. 
Where he will make a stopping-place we do 





not know, but if he can find the pearl .of great 

price I would gladly let him go to, the ends of 

the earth.” This son of her old age did event- 

ually wander to Barbadoes, where a tablet in 

the British church commemorates his eighteen 

years’ distinguished services as American Consul. 
S2) 

The Spectator has wandered far from his 
starting-place, but, like the entomologist who 
could never get a vacation, “ there are crickets 
wherever one goes.” He cannot, however, 
break off this chain of association which links 
the far and near together without one further 
extract from the yellow old diary, showing its 
author’s sense of humor and gift of picturesque 
expression which make the company of some of 
her descendants so delightful. She noted the 
dedication of a church belonging to a denomina- 
tion of which she did not approve, “ dedicated 
to—I know not what,” and declared that the 
members “looked more. like Spaniards than 
like civilized people. Whata treat it must be 
for them to hear their preacher say there are no 
such things as devils and hobgoblins. I think 
he must be a vulgar man even if he did come 
from Albany !” 

sz 

“What is this creature?” a merry child inter- 
rupts the Spectator’s musing, pointing toa small 
Alaskan totem-pole hanging over the fireplace. 
“ Why, acricket, of course,” the Spectator makes 
answer, that instant inspired ; “ scientists might 
call it a saltatorial gryllid orthopterous insect, 
but it was really just the doorplate of one Mr. 
and Mrs. Cricket and all the little Cricketers.” 
The child laughed responsively, and the little 
green cricket on the hearth creaked a bit, pon- 
tiff of the universal philosophy. “ Old and worn 
and commonplace as I am,” it seemed to say, 
“there is still a chirp in me. Even were I of 
no use in the world, I should still like my name 
and presence to be a synonym for good luck. I 
am the home analogue of all your discoveries 
abroad. Here or there, happiness is less the 
result of great gifts of fortune, which come 
rarely, than of the humble yet solid joys of 
daily life. Let us have the wit to gather and 
count them. Henceforth, like Walt Whitman, 
Iask not for good fortune—I myself am good 
fortune. Cricket, at least, plays his own note in 
the universal harmony.” 





THE NEW BOOKS 


Sharrow. By Bettina von Hutten. 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25. 

There are few authors of fiction now writing 
who have the facility and the original method of 
treatment that Baroness von Hutten displays in 
her books. Her“ Pam” stories, while in certain 
ways unpleasant and not a trifle cynical, are yet 
real—only partial reflections of life, it is true, 
hut exact as far as they go. The present story 
seems to us to be quite equal to the author’s 
best work. The portrait of the red-headed, ugly 
Sharrow boy, who ought to be the heir to the 
fine old estate-of the same name and who loves 
it and its history with an inborn intensity, is a 
vital piece of work, and so is the portrait of his 
ancient and heathenish granduncle who has 
equally the “ Feeling ” which makes a real Shar- 
row. Some of the incidents of the book are 
unpleasant, and the final turn of the story is 
queer, to say the least, but one thing may be 
safely asserted of the novel as 2 whole, and that 
is that the interest of the reader will not fail 
from beginning to end. 

Turnstile (The). By A. E. W. Mason. 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.30. 


D. Apple- 


Charles 


Beginning as a plot story of an exciting char- 
acter, Mr. Mason’s new novel suddenly turns its 
course and becomes a study of English political 
methods and of the career of a new member of 
Parliament. At the end another sudden turn is 
taken and the South Arctic explorer, who has 
abandoned his early ambitions to enter political 
life, is lured anew by the passion for polar 
exploration to attempt again what he had 
once nearly achieved. An effectively han- 
dled situation is presented when the explorer’s 
young wife sees that her true chance of re- 
taining her husband’s love ‘is to acquiesce in 
his idea and bid him farewell for three years 
with the feeling that he will thereafter be wholly 
and finally hers. The novel-reader may always 
depend upon Mr. Mason for clear writing, rapid 
movement, and good literary workmanship. 


Friar of Wittenberg (The). By William Stearns 
Davis. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


The story of Luther, one need hardly say, 
abounds in dramatic and human material. Mr. 
Davis has made out of this material a capital 
historical romance ; indeed, the book seems to 
us the best achievement in this direction to 
which the author’s name is attached. A simple 
device makes it possible for the supposed nar- 
rator to present the record of the birth and 
growth of the Reformation from two opposing 
sides. The man who tells the story is a young 
German nobleman, while on one side of his family 
he is closely connected also with the Italian Papal 
Court. He is falsely accused of crime by his 
enemies and is banished from Rome to Ger- 
many. Afterwards he returns secretly to Rome, 
500 


and then again returns to Germany and goes 
with Luther to the famous Diet of Worms. 
Gradually he is impressed with Luther’s nobility 
of character and purpose, and becomes instru- 
mental in thwarting plots to kidnap and ruin 
the champion of Protestantism. The record of 
events is varied by the introduction of exciting 
episodes, and thus the narrative is continuously 
alive and full of suspense and excitement. The 
picture of the time and the men of the time is 
drawn admirably. There is a certain prejudice 
among readers of our day against historical 
novels, but here it is once more shown that it is 
quite possible for such a book to be rich in 
story interest and in character depiction. There 
is a certain timeliness also in the volume, as the 
subject of Luther and his work has lately been 
prominently before the reading public. 


Ensign Russell. By David Gray. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. §1. 7 
These short stories carry on the career in the 
Philippines, both in love and war, of a young 
United States officer who had to contend at the 
outset with constitutional timidity. When, in the 
very first story, he is suddenly thrown into a 
great responsibility, he conquers his weakness 
and thereafter is a typical, brave, and resource- 
ful American. The stories are decidedly well 
told. While the reader will look in vain for the 


delightful fun of Mr. Gray’s early stories, “ Gal- 


lops,” he will find here situation, movement, and 
even power. 


Chronicles of Avonlea. By L. M. Montgomery. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

This is, we believe, the fourth or fifth of the 
Anne books. It is less distinctively an Anne 
book than its predecessors, as that charming 
and energetic girl appears only incidentally in 
one or two of the stories. The several tales 
which make up this volume are in turn gently 
sentimental and enjoyably humorous. Miss 
Montgomery seems to have great store of excel- 
lent material for this kind of writing. 


Hadji Murad. By Leo Tolstoy. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $1.25. 
Written in his later years, this, one of the last 
stories Tolstoy wrote, returns to the scene ol 
those which employed his pen as early as 1852, 
when he served with the army in the Caucasus. 
The Mohammedan tribesmen fiercely fighting 
back the invading Russians, Russian officialism 
and the vices of camp and court, the vanity and 
rigor of Nicholas I, and the wild mountains for 
which so much blood was spilled, form the setting 
of Tolstoy’s central figure, the Tatar chief, for 
whom he evidently entertained high respect. 
It is a stirring story of intrigue and action, 
peopled with vividly drawn characters, among 
whom the semi-barbarous sort seem, on the 
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whole, more to one’s liking than the civilized— 
a Tolstoyan touch. 
Street Called Straight (The). 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
A conscientious, carefully thought out novel by 
the author of “The Inner Shrine” and “ The 
Wild Olive.” Its fault is lack of buoyancy 
and brightness of spirit. The problems dis- 
cussed originate in a defalcation by the father 
of the fine-natured woman about whom the 
interest centers, and involve niceties of many 
sorts—of personal pride, of moral obligation, of 
social responsibility. Out of misunderstand- 


By Basil King. 
$1.35. 


ings and false interpretations of motives and 
duty the chief characters—an American girl, an 
English officer, and an American man—all come 
to a complete knowledge of one another's 
high-mindedness and sincerity. The novel has 
serious value, but it borders at times on dullness. 


My Coates Lee. 
$l. 


Widow Woman (The). 
Dutton & Co., New York. 
We have already spoken of Mr. Lee’s “ Paul 
Carah, Cornishman.” Here is another Cornish 
tale by the same writer, with less power but more 
fun. The courtships of the Widow Lee are in 
themselves highly amusing, and incidentally Mr. 
Lee gives us an exquisitely perfect picture ofa 
Cornish fishing village, with characters, dialect, 
homely humor, and all as close to nature and 
convincingly real as they were in Mr. Barrie’s 
Scottish “ Thrums.” 
Just andthe Unjust (The). By Vaughan Kester. 


Hes Bobbs- Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
25. 


The same kind of criticism must be passed on 
this posthumous novel by the author of “ The 
Prodigal Judge” which was made on that very 
interesting and popular story; there are in the 
first part of the book real and sound character 
work and a genuine sense of humor and of the 
realities of life. But as the story proceeds it 
becomes disagreeably sensational and the reader 
feels a gradual and growing dissatisfaction with 
plot and incident. The story is not as carefully 
elaborated as its predecessor and cannot be 
regarded as its equal in substance or quality, 
but the two books together undoubtedly show 
that Mr. Kester had some at least of the attri- 
butes of a fiction writer of unusual power. 

Citadel (The). By Samuel ae The Cen- 

tury Company, New York. 2 

Mr. Merwin’s novel has decided vigor as a pres- 
entation of political and economic unrest and 
as a picture of an energetic and conscientious 
young Congressman who fights the evils of boss 
rule and the abuses of political machinery. His 
conclusion, reached almost accidentally in the 
course of a speech in which his reasoning car- 
ries him further than he had intended, is that 
the root of the trouble is the extreme difficulty 
of amending our National Constitution. He 
begins to work in the direction of adopting one 
amendment which would thereafter make it easy 


E. P. 
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for the popular will and purpose to be expressed 
in the Constitution; and as his first step sets 
himself up as a candidate for re-election against 
the machine of his district and against the finan- 
cial interests which govern the machine. How 
the battle is fought out and how sincerity and 
patriotism are opposed by chicanery and bribery 
make a graphic and often dramatic tale. The 
book has earnestness and suggestiveness and it 
is written sharply and strongly. The love story 
is far from satisfactory ; the reader is long puz- 
zled as to what the young woman is troubled 
about, and when he finally discovers the working 
of her mind it cannot be said that he cares very 
much about it. 


Promised Land (The). By Mary Aatin. 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.75 
There is a deeply moving power in the rapid 
utterance and intense purpose that inform 
every page of Mary Antin’s self-revelation. To 
know what America stands for in the vision of 
an ambitious, sensitive, and hitherto hindered 
foreigner makes the careless American catch 
his breath and feel humbled in spirit. The fig- 
ure of the father bringing his children to the 
font of free education is both majestic and 
poignantly pathetic. The little daughter shares 
with him his hopes and faith. Such a narrative 
as she weaves has not been read before. The 
art by which we are made to feel, as well as see, 
the contrast between life “within the pale” in 
Russian Polotsk and the high expectations that 
survived, even ignoring the quite similar out- 
ward circumstances in Boston and Chelsea, is 
most wonderful. In a tiny, filthy, crowded city 
court the little girl saw only friendly faces and 
the blue American sky. With this inheritance 
she opened her spirit to the life-giving atmos- 
phere and drank in every wholesoyne breath 
that penetrated her close habitation. Down 
and down the fortunes of the family went, but 
the children, by use ef the schools and libraries, 
rose. As the writer says, the city fathers pro- 
vide soap and water for the slums in the form of 
schools, kindergartens, and libraries, but “then 
they stop, at the curbstone of the people’s life. 
They cleanse and discipline the children’s 
minds, but their bodies they pitch into the gut- 
ter.” Yet in the few years since Mary Antin’s 
school-days we have advanced on these lines, 
and parks and playgrounds are becoming neces- 
sities, not luxuries. It is quite impossible to 
give any adequate idea of this compelling story— 
the story of a self-centered girl, who yet escaped 
the evils of self-consciousness. Knowing, though 
in part, our shortcomings as benefactors of 
struggling aliens who hold out beseeching hands 
to us, we read this disclosure of an ideal America 
as it lived in the hearts of this emigrant family, 
and take courage, thanking God for the heritage 
given us by our fathers, and profoundly hopeful 
for its preservation and increase in our hands. 
The autobiography ends when its author feels 
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herself truly an American, having been educated 
in the Boston public schools and Barnard Col- 
lege. She is now the wife of a professor in Co- 
lumbia University, and we may look forward to 
something more of value from a pen so eloquent 
and a mind so open to every good influence, 
mental and spiritual. 


Kant and Spencer: A Critical Exposition. By 
Borden Parker Bowne. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $3. 

This posthumous addition to the published 

works which Professor Bowne left at his death 

two years ago will be welcomed by the many 
who had learned to prize whatever he wrote. 

Published as he left it, it contains the lectures 

given to his students upon the Kantian and 

Spencerian systems from his standpoint in 

philosophic idealism, viewing the universe as 

not a static object, but the progressive unfold- 
ing of the divine thought and will. For Kant, 
while sharply criticising his defects, Bowne had 
high respect. Of Spencer, while admitting much 
of value in the line of general observations and 
reflections, he was rather disposed to make 
merry, regarding his system as “a compound of 

bad science, bad logic, and bad metaphysics. . . 

remanded to the fellowship of obsolete systems 

which for a time made a show, but passed away 
and left little trace or sign.” 


History of German Civilization: A General 
Survey. By Ernst Richard, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 


Dr. Richard’s volume is at once comprehen- 
sive and suggestive. Illuminating the whole 
period from the earliest Germanic origins to the 
present time, the work is replete with informa- 
tion. Itis just the book to take up after read- 
ing such an outline of events as, for instance, 
Dr. Henderson’s “ History of Germany.” As 
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to details, there is room for varying judgments. 
Not every one would agree, for instance, witl 
Dr. Richard’s opinion as to William (why 
“Wilhelm” in an English book?) II’s “vacil 
lating policy,” even though on a later page the 
author handsomely compliments the Kaiser or: 
refusing to renew the unjust laws for the sup- 
pression of Socialism, on reducing the military 
service from three to two years, and on fostering 
the navy and the merchant marine. A true 
prophet—for the book was written before the 
recent elections—Dr. Richard indicates thai 
“the new Reichstag will bear a changed appear 
ance.” Itdoes. The campaign against bureau 
cratic and clerical domination has borne its 
fruit. Finally, the author does well to empha- 
size certain admirable, elemental German quali- 
ties—the sense of duty, patience, persistence, 
scientific thoroughness, and, finally, one not 
always so quickly recognized, namely, the intelli- 
gent submission to organization. 

International Critical Commentary of the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments: Isaiah. 
Editorship of Rev. Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., 
Rev. Samuel Rollins Driver, D.D., and Rey 
Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D. Vol. I, i-xxxix, by 


George Buchanan Gray, D.D. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $3. 


Such a volume as this is by no means a super- 
fluous addition to the list of good commentaries 
on so great a book, while its interpretation re- 
mains uncertain and tentative at many points. 
As the present author reminds us, its philologi- 
cal basis is insecure, and the historical also. 
The best British scholarship is conspicuous in 
his work, whose value will be best appreciated 
by his peers. Numerous marks of interrogation 
give warning of doubtfulness in the Hebrew 
text, which, even when uncertain, reveals the 
hopes and aspirations that sustained the young 
Jewish Church amidst storm and struggle. 


LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


CYCLOPS AGAIN 

I have read with much interest the very 
timely article “ The Cyclops of Trade” in The 
Outlook for June 1. Especially was I im- 
pressed with the presentation of Dr. Abbott's 
views in the second part, “ Not Disorganization 
but Regulation,” to which, by the way, I sub- 
scribe zx foto. 

The article, noteworthy for its concrete pres- 
entation of the opposite sides of the all-absorb- 
ing question of our times, “ What to do with the 
trusts,” deserves to be made accessible to a 
much larger number of readers than is possible 
to reach by the circulation of The Outlook alone. 

The allusion to the United States as an illus- 
tration of the general tendency towards combi- 
nation in all walks of modern life is a happy 


one,and awakened in my mind a trend of thought 
manifesting itself in a series of questions which 
I make free to submit to you. 

Was it not the Republican party that, fifty 
years ago, in a crisis which threatened the 
Union—this combination of Statehoods—with 
dissolution, espoused with all its warmth and 
might the cause of the conservation of this 
Union, and by a supreme effort secured it? 
And did not the people of the United States, in 
their boundless gratitude for the heroic action 
displayed by the Republican party in saving the 
Union from dissolution, foster and nurse the 
party so that it might grow strong and all-power- 
ful inafter years? And how is it that the present 
Administration, parading under the Republican 
banner, is waging such a merciless, relentless, 
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and at the same time ineffectual war on all 
big industrial combinations under the pretext 
of a square deal? Can it be that this same Re- 
publican party, with the inscription of “ Union 
forever!” upon its banner, denies this funda- 
mental truism, on which its very birthright rests, 
to its offspring, 7.e., the present-day industrial 
combinations which have sprouted from the 
parent stem and grown up under the protecting 
canopy of the Union? 

Is this a square deal? Is not this reaction 
with a vengeance ? 

Pursuing this line of argument further, is it 
illogical to reach the conclusion that the entire 
so-called Sherman Act is a snare and a delu- 
sion? Was not the whole Act conceived in 
ignorance of the fundamental principles of 
modern civilization ? 

You are right, “ Not Disorganization but 


> j ” = 
Regulation. THEODORE PASCHKE, 


Resident Engineer. 
Rapid Transit Subway Construction Company, 
New York City. 

[There appear to be two parties in the Re- 
publican party, which are very wide apart. 
One, headed by Mr. Taft, proposes to prosecute 
all combinations which are big and endeavor to 
break them up. The other, headed by Mr. 
Roosevelt, proposes to prosecute only those 
combinations of capital the object and result of 
which are to establish a monopoly, or which are 
using their power in unjust ways, and to protect 
the rights of the people, not by disorganizing 
great corporations, but by so bringing them 
under Government regulation that they shall 
respect the rights of the individual and shall 
promote the general welfare of the community. 
This is one of the reasons, though by no means 
the sole reason, why we are strongly in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his policies, and strongly 
opposed to Mr. Taft and his policies. The 
Sherman Act was devised at a time when the 
plan of Government regulation had hardly been 
thought of, and we do not think it should be 
repealed until a plan of Government regulation 
has been organized and put in operation. We 
contend that the Sherman Act might well either 
be repealed or so modified as to make it effective 
only against bad business, not against business 
merely because it is big —TuHE Epirors.] 


THE JACOB RIIS NEIGHBORHOOD 
SETTLEMENT 


The time is here for opening the Twin Island 
summer home for our tired mothers and their 
babies, and the helping hand that has never 
failed us is needed to start our Fresh Air work 
and keep it going. Housekeepers need not be 
told that it is as much the change from the 
weary toil of tenement-house life as the relief 
from the summer heat that counts. But there 
is still another factor: the growing appreciation 


and understanding of the country that is slowly 
helping turn the tide which too long has set 
toward the city’s crowds to its hurt. If it is not 
much, it is at least all gain to the man and to 
the town. Close as we cling to our friends of 
many years who are with us yet, we count with 
almost greater pride the many who have left us 
to move to Brooklyn, out on Long Island as far 
as their means would let them, or northward 
into the Bronx. These are our graduates of the 
Settlement. If they were all together, they 
would make quite a little village. They come 
back to visit, but they have learned the love of 
out of doors—and they and we all are better 
for it. 

In this wholesome process of education the 
summer work is a quietly persistent element. 
We ask all who wish to have a hand in it to 
send their checks to Lilian House Brooks, 
Treasurer, 48 Henry Street, New York. 

Jacos A. Riis. 


REMEMBER THESE LESSONS 

Let me thank you heartily for the letter on the 
Lawrence strike from your correspondent. It 
shows that the real root of this tragical contest 
was a‘lack of mutual understanding. That is 
what we friends of the settlements have often 
maintained. Yet it seems hard for both the 
rich and the poor to realize it. 

The residents in settlements who live and 
work in the neighborhood get to understand the 
plain people and show them in the most prac- 
tical manner that those who by the industry and 
self-denial and skill of themselves or their an- 
cestors have become rich sympathize with their 
poor neighbors and feel that the true object of 
life should be mutual helpfulness. This plain, 
practical work deserves far more liberal public 
support than it has received. 

At the East Side House, 540 East Seventy- 
sixth Street, New York City, we realize this very 
sensibly, and no doubt many other settlements 
are as poor as we are. Before the lessons of 
the Lawrence strike are forgotten, let us hope 
that they may lead some of our wealthy people 
who wish for industrial peace to help that im- 
portant work. EVERETT P. WHEELER. 

New York City. 


A CORRECTION 

In the issue of The Outlook for June 15 
Champlin Burrage’s work on the Early English 
Dissenters is reviewed and Mr. Burrage is re- 
ferred to as an “ Oxford scholar.” Mr. Burrage 
is a graduate of Brown University, in the class 
of 1896, who has been devoting himself to his- 
torical work, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, especially in Oxford for some years. He 
is the son of the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Burrage, 
also a graduate of Brown, in 1861. 

W. W. KEEN, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





BY THE WAY 


The recent visit of German war-ships to New 
York City was without international significance 
except as such visits help to establish and maintain 
friendly feeling in a semi-official way, but it was 
notable for the warmest hospitality on the part of 
the hosts and enthusiastic appreciation by the 
guests. If war fleets could spend all their time 
visiting foreign cities, cultivating the social ameni- 
ties between nations, they might pay for their cost 
in this way alone. 

An Italian inventor, following in the path of his 
famous compatriot Marconi, has, it is announced, 
successfully completed an instrument called the 
“wireless iconograph,” by means of which au- 
tographs and sketches may be sent by wireless 
telegraphy just as verbal messages are now sent. 


Sir Rufus Isaacs, the new English Attorney-Gen- 
eral, has had a somewhat varied career. As a 
youth, instead of going to Cambridge University as 
his parents planned, he ran away to sea. Later he 
became a stockbroker. He then studied law, and 
within ten years had obtained the largest practice 
of any barrister in England. This success is attrib- 
uted largely to the inspiration of his wife, who is the 
daughter of an American merchant. 


Automobile statistics show that there are 76,164 
licensed automobiles in New York State. The city 
of New York has more than half of these—39,089. 
The rest of the State, however, can claim the larg- 
est percentage of cars operated by their owners— 
and these are presumably the ones that confer the 
most enjoyment. In New York City the chauf- 
feurs—36,065 in number—are almost as numerous.as 
the cars, while elsewhere in the State there are four 
automobiles to every licensed chauffeur. 

One of the most ancient and picturesque callings 
of Spain, that of the professional beggar, is in jeop- 
ardy. A decree has been issued for the suppression 
of mendicancy. ‘This is a long.step forward, but an 
easy one. The next step, and a harder one, will be 
to find some useful work for the beggars. Here is 
a problem for constructive statesmanship. Has 
Spain any Lloyd George to solve it ? 


Again “the largest locomotive in the world” is 
to be built by an American locomotive company. 
This one will weigh 540,000 pounds, will have sixteen 
driving-wheels, and will push freight cars up a steep 
grade in West Virginia, permitting the use of much 
heavier trains than at present. 

Some one suggests that our postal authorities 
ought to provide slot machines for the sale of 
stamps, as is the practice in some European coun- 
tries. This innovation would be an undoubted con- 
venience in large cities where branch post-offices 
are scarce, and where their American substitute, the 
long-suffering druggist, who in many cases acts 
without compensation as stamp-purveyor, happens 
to be sold out of that particular line of goods. 


The New York “ Times ” thinks that the battfle- 
cry “ Swat the fly!” is foolish, because when the fly 
is full grown his mischief is well advanced. The 
fly, it says, should be attacked at its breeding-place. 
This, no doubt, is good advice; but a twofold attack, 
both in the way of “ swatting ” the adult insect and 
in “cleaning up” so as to avoid the propagation of 
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the pest, would seem to meet the condition that 
confronts us. 

Pittsburgh is reported to be enjoying an industrial 
boom, with huge orders for steel products, necessi- 
tating vast additions to and improvements in the 
immense manufacturing plants of that city. 


Mr. J. P. Morgan has become the possessor of the 
copy of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs” which was 
owned by John Bunyan and which was the inspired 
tinker’s chief comfort, after the Bible, during his 
twelve years’ imprisonment. The book’s pages 
bear scribbled comments by Bunyan, expressing his 
sympathy for the martyrs. 


A school for teaching women to be carpenters, 
builders, and bricklayers is to be started in Win 
field, Long Island, in the fall. It is reported that 
nearly forty women have already been enrolled in 
the two years’ course of the school. ‘There are at 
present three women master-builders in business in 
New York City. 

Canada’s growing population and prosperity is 
evidenced in the Canadian Pacific Railway’s record- 
breaking order for new equipment—12,500 new 
freight cars and 300 locomotives. The Company 
also has under consideration the double-tracking of 
its Rocky Mountain division. 


American tourists who are planning to visit for- 
eign cities and who wish to remember the sights they 
see may find this hint from Edmondo de Amicis’s 
“Spain and the Spaniards ” worth putting in their 
note-books: “One cannot remember everything, 
and it is better not to confuse the vivid remem- 
brances of the principal objects with a crowd of 
vague recollections of things of less account... . 
One never has pleasant recollections of a city where 
he has used his head for a storehouse.” 


A fine stadium is to be built for the College of the 
City of New York. It will have a circular track a 
fifth of a mile in length, a concrete grand stand with 
seats for 12,000 spectators, and every modern conve- 
nience for training purpdses. 

Pierre Loti, the French novelist and playwright, 
whose real name, as most readers know, is -Viaud 
and whose real vocation is that of a French naval 
captain, is to visit America in September to super- 
vise the production of his play “ The Daughter of 
Heaven.” 

A society called “ The Big Sisters” has been 
organized in New York City for helping young girls 
who are brought before the Children’s Court. Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.,has taken an active part 
in its incorporation. The work of the society is to 
be similar to that of “ The Big Brothers,” who dur- 
ing the past year have helped 2,195 boys who needed 
friendly counsel. 

The traditional Englishman, with his contempt 
for the “ frog-eating Frenchman,” would be shocked 
at a statement by M. Nicolas Soyer, once King 
Edward VII’s chef, now in this country. He says 
that he once made for the King an omelet contain- 
ing frogs’ legs, and his Majesty exclaimed, “ There 
isa dish! Never in my life have I enjoyed anything 
so much!” And after this the Frenchman served 
the despised Gallic product once every week toa 
British King ! 
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